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Mother's friend, Nickel helps doctorsand things that touch the patient, im- 
nurses fight off the danger of childbed §maculately clean. Monel, a Nickel alloy, 
fever by keeping the instruments, dress- is used in hospital sterilizing equipment 
ings, utensils, sheets, and many other . . » heavy-duty washing machines, too. 


Whether you're a new mother 


... OF a new baby 
... Ora new father 


Father's friend, Nickel is a source of comfort when sickness 
strikes the home. For in the processing of serums... in the 
high-yield production of new “wonder drugs”... Nickel 
alloys help assure purity. 


Biography of a Friend — Want to know 
more about how this friendly metal touches 
your life in so many different ways? Write for 
your free copy of “The Romance of Nickel” 

.- Dept. 1134, The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


Baby's friend, the Nickel in stainless steel and other 
alloys, helps keep baby’s milk pure and fresh his whole 
life through. It is used in your hospital’s milk for- 
mula equipment...and all through the dairy industry. 


... you have an “Unseen Friend” 
in Nickel 


No matter who you are .. . no matter what you 
do... you have in Nickel an “Unseen Friend” 
that’s almost always at your side. 


You go for a ride in your car or bus, for 
example, and Nickel and the Nickel-containing 
alloys are there . . . in spark plugs, gears, 
engine block, many another vital part. 


They're there for a purpose, a very special 
purpose: to add toughness, strength, hardness, 
or some needed property to other metals. 


Though you get important benefits from 
Nickel’s presence, you seldom see it because it’s 
usually intermixed with other metals. That is 
why Nickel is called “Your Unseen Friend.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


EMBLEM . OF SERVICE 


ii, Nickel 


" © 1951, T.I.N.Co. ..-Your Unseen Friend 





to recommend anything 


but the right machines 














eeefor overworked payroll departments 


Why pile up costly overtime or hire more pay- 
roll clerks? Work-saving methods are a better 
—and cheaper — answer to heavier payroll 
work loads. 

For example: One firm that had 68 employees 
last year now has 130— yet actually spends 
fewer work-hours on payroll accounting! Their 
new method: Remington Rand Multi-Matic. Just 
one writing instead of three to get pay check (or 
cash slip), earnings record and journal. 

Another company was pleased to learn that a 
heavy-duty, completely electrified accounting 
machine was economical even for their modest- 
sized payroll — they use it to simplify and speed 
accounts receivable and accounts payable as 


well. The machine: Remington Rand’s versatile 
“Foremost.” 

Still another example: The payroll of a large 
manufacturer had to be synchronized with a 
highly detailed weekly analysis of job costs. 
Easy! Remington Rand Punched-Card Tabulat- 
ing Machines do the whole job . . . many times 
faster and at far lower salary-and-equipment 
cost than would otherwise be possible. 

To learn how you can lighten your payroll 
work load, phone the nearest Remington Rand 
office or mail the coupon. Making, as we do, all 
types of payroll equipment — manual and me- 
chanical — we’re free to suggest the best and 
most economical method for you. 





For your needs 


Management Controls Reference Library, 


we have no reason 


checked below. 

(1 Multi-Matic (Manual) 
Methods (LL-162) 

(J Punched-Card Meth- 
ods (TM-598A) 


and systems. 
We make them all 


Room 1716, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
Please let us have free payroll accounting literature 


CO “Foremost” Machine Cash 
Payroll Methods (AB-446) 
C] “Foremost” Machine 


Paycheck Methods (AB-447) 
Title 





Company. 





Address. 





City. 
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| re of inflation or deflation, war or peace, fire 
or flood . . . life insurance continues to be the “best buy” in 
providing for the welfare of your family and in attaining 
financial security for yourself. This is well indicated by The 
Equitable’s 91st Annual Report. During 1950 more people 
bought more Equitable life insurance protection than ever 
before. New Ordinary and Group insurance written last year 
amounted to $1,410,000,000, bringing The Equitable’s total 
insurance in force to $15,278,000,000.* 


This total insurance in force represents money held for 
future delivery. When due, every dollar of that sum will be 
paid. But, as a responsible institution of thrift with more than 
six million people who look to us for economic security, we are 
concerned with the purchasing power of those dollars when they 
become due. For mounting inflation, man-made, threatens not 


only the worth of the dollar but the very existence of our 
national enterprise. 


Indeed this threat is as real and deadly as the Red menace 
against which we are arming. But the plain fact is that in the 
fight against inflation we, as a nation, are hiding under the 
bed! When we freeze wages or prices, we are merely doc- 
toring the symptoms of the inflation-disease rather than the 
disease itself. If we are to stop the inflationary trend, the 
makers of our public policies must deal with the monetary 
causes of the inflation. They must control the expansion of 
bank deposits and the constantly increasing money supply. 


Inflation is everybody’s concern from the Wall Street 
banker to the Missouri housewife. In the fight against it, 
the American people—you and your neighbors — must 
learn to look beyond the local grocer’s bill and the meat 
prices in the butcher shop . . . you must look to Washing- 
ton, the seat of our Government, where the monetary policy 
is made. More than that . . . you must make your own 
voice heard among the law-makers. Congress should be 
interested in your views on inflation, and your Congress- 
man is as close as your nearest mail-box or telegraph 
office. Simply stated —the action that you and your neigh- 
bors take can well decide the destiny of our country. 


That's what we mean by “Operation People U.S.A.” 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


as of December 31, 1950 


Resources Per Obligations Per 
*Bonds and Stocks Cent Policyholders’ Funds Cent 
U. S. Government obligationsS.............000+ $ 726,482,517 (12.7) To cover future payments under 
Dominion of Canada obligations. a» 299,419,790 ( 5.2) insurance and annuity contracts 
Public utility bonds.............00.000« 795,849,372 (14.0) SE SS RRR RES $4,648,335,206 (81.5) 
Railroad obligations..... 521,420,938 ( 9.1) | Held on deposit for policyholders 
Industrial obligations . .- 1,680,552,354 (29.5) OE ESS EE TE 323,281,234 ( 5.7) 
TS Ee 151,531,351 ( 2.7) Dividends and annuities left on de- 
Preferred and guaranteed stocks. ‘ 90,455,667 ( 1.6) posit with the Society 
ESS CETTE TEE 2,995 ( 0.2) ESP REE LLE T 130,044,178 ( 2.3) 
Policy claims in process 
Mortgages and Real Estate Op eae ae te 28,191,420 ( 0.5) 
Residential and business | Premiums paid in advance by 
| 788,666,769 (13.8) | SITIO cnscnin wecsssesseneousotedstocninvieenies 85,105,097 ( 1.5) 
Farm mortgages.........00--0-» : 150,933,941 ( 2.6) | Dividends due and unpaid to 
Home and branch office | NE 6,703,102 ( 0.1) 
ITT sod aicacbedinachieniabiisesiienicdieeueeien 10,573,799 ( 0.2) | Allotted as dividends for 
Housing developments and other distribution during 1951...........cs0ese 80,650,408 ( 1.4) 
| 
J 
| 


129,056,089 ( 2.3) 


sanerties 6,997,068 ( 0.1) | Taxes—federal, state and other............... 17,891,000 ( 0.3) 
iiine trainees Eaemeaamanaes , , , | Expenses accrued, unearned in- 
Other Assets terest and other obligations..............-.++ 8,789,419 ( 0.2) 
% For a more detailed state- Cash 68,135,232 ( 1.2) | aonete a Ne ae of Canadian 
ment of The Society's opera- Transportation equipment ...c.e..cscsssccem-n cers) ore eo euey Sree 
tions during 1950 write tor a copy Loans to policyholders......................... 142,478,440 ( 2.5) at free market rates of exchange........ 13,617,000 ( 0.2) 
of the President's Report to the Premiums in process of collection............» 48,119,219 ( 0.8) ' 
Board of Directors. Interest and rentals accrued Surplus Funds 
I eee 44,052,280 ( 0.8) To cover all contingencies........ Seciniaiamaiis 
SEUEEUIE: ~ ‘@indesiannesathibubipenietienmabsaiiewenatenatl $5,701 ,864,966 (100) | EE eee 


* Including $5,274,463 on deposit with public authorities. 


In accordance with requirements of law all bonds subject to amortization are stated at their amortized value and all other 
bonds and stocks are valued at the market quotations on December 31, 1950, as prescribed by the National Association © 
Insurance Commissioners. 


Other Liabilities 
















The Equitable Life Assurance Society of The United States 
Thomas |. Parkinson « President 


393 Seventh Avenue « New York 1, New York 
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— SIDE LINES 


THE OTHER Day a fellow-commuter 
asked us: “Why should I read your 
magazine? Won't any good newspa- 
per give me more column inches of 
business material, the same facts if 
not more, delivered quicker?” 

To the second question put by our 
friendly critic, the answer is “yes.” 

To question No. 1, we think the 
best answer is the report on Puerto 
Rico on page 19 of this issue. 

“Puertorican Push” came out of a 
press junket to the Emerald of the 
Antilles (Cuba, we understand, is 
the Pearl). At Puerto Rico’s invita- 
tion, the big New York papers and a 
scattering of magazines, investment 
houses, and newsreels dispatched 
agents to look over new-plant dedi- 
cations. This covey of talent flew to 
San Juan on a Thursday afternoon. 
They all got the same press packets, 
were exposed to the same speeches, 
attended the same pig roast, and in 
general sampled the same slice of 
life on the little green island. Most 
of them even caught the same Sun- 
day night Constellation back to New 
York, although a few stayed on to 
catch a little more sunburn—mostly 
newsreel men off deadline and, nat- 
urally, bankers. 

Your ForsBEs operative made it a 
point to scan the New York dailies 
to see how the (other) journalistic 
geniuses reacted to Puerto Rico’s 
“Operation Bootstrap.” 

The newspapermen had 

to file on Saturday, so 

their copy could ap- 

pear under datelines no 

more than 24 hours old. 

Result? The Sunday pa- 

pers (six bits apiece in 

P.R.) carried much the 

same release your agent 

got on the trip down. 

Even Big Town news- 

men couldn’t file an analysis of 
Puerto Rico’s economy or even a dis- 
sertation on pig roast between din- 
ner and night-cap time of dedication 
day. 

The financial dailies, some of 
them, are a little more leisurely 
about such matters, so we had to 
wait until Tuesday to get their angle 
on insular industrialization. It was a 
wider angle: in addition to the pow- 
er plant story, one journal carried a 
piece about a rug factory, three 
inches of Caribe Hilton statistics, 
four inches enumerating the next 10 





Why read our magazine? 


plants a-building, 
five inches of late 
figures on air traffic, 
a story written from 
the blanket mill re- 
lease and, on another page, a 14- 
inch editorial praising Puerto Rico's 
effort to help itself. 

In the dozen or so newspaper 
items we read—all written, perforce, 
on the junket or within 24 hours 
after—we found more column inches 
and more basic facts than we in- 
clude under “Puertorican Push.” All 
this, and quicker delivery too. But 
even if you've read the papers, we 
think you should read our piece. 

Why? 

Well, after our man got off the 
plane and bandaged the toe he 
stubbed on the edge of the Caribe 
Hilton pool while staring at some 
Puertorican scenery, he didn’t make 
a cabline to the nearest typewriter. 
He started with blank sheets of 
foolscap, headed “Political history,” 
“Social,” “Old Industry,” “New In- 
dustry,” “Agriculture,” “Income,” 
“Miscellaneous,” and “Businessmen 
who didn’t go.” Next he dusted off 
three current books on Caribbean 
economies; working from the in- 
dexes, he looked up the facts he 
thought pertinent and jotted them 
down. He did the same with our 
own file folders on Puerto Rico, and 

with three demographic 
analyses (“Population 
Problems” by Thomp- 
son, “Urbanization in 
Latin America” by 
Davis and Case, “Re- 
search and policy in 
Puerto Rico,” by Davis 
and Tugwell). Next he 
deciphered his notes 
quotes, scribbled on a 
dedication program and 
the back of an odds sheet from the 
Condado Beach Casino. By this time 
the sheet headed “Businessmen who 
didn’t go” was full of names: a leg- 
man saw, wired or telephoned the 
likeliest eight to ask why they had 
vetoed a Puerto Rican plant. 

When our man thought he had the 
pros and cons all run down, he wrote 
his piece. We think it answers the 
one question about Puerto Rico a 
businessman or investor would ask: 
“Should I go, or not?” 

We think it also answers the ques- 
tion, “Why read Forses?” 
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Only STEEL can do so man 


HIGHEST TV ANTENNA. 1250 feet above the sidewalks of New 
York, a new 222-foot television tower was recently constructed TANK BUSTER. Mobilizing her strength for the 
atop the 102-story Empire State Building. For this highest defense of freedom shows how true it is that 
structural steel ever erected by man, all steel parts had to be America has a backbone of steel. Huge quan- 
specially designed so they could be taken up through the build- __ tities of steel must go into the building of 
ing—and carried by hand the last few stories. The tough steel, weapons like this “tank buster.”’ But because 
the precise fabrication of it, and the nerveless men who erected U.S. Steel is large, has constantly increased 
it, were all supplied by United States Steel. its steel-making capacity, it can supply steel 
for the needs of mobilization, as well as 
for essential every day uses. 


RUNWAYS HAVE IT ROUGH. The touch of a modern airliner on 
an airport runway is measured in many tons. But when the 
runway is made of concrete reinforced with steel, these tons of 
impact are spread over a broad area, and runways last longer. 
U.S. Steel supplies both the cement (Universal Atlas Cement) and 
the steel reinforcement (U-S°S American Welded Wire Fabric). 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY + CONSOLIDATED WEST 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY « UNION SUPPLY COMPANY je UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY «© UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT comPm 
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! NG SURFACE. You never can tell 
hese days where you’ll run into Stainless 


bteel. In the ultramodern Wm. Alexander 


ouse in Encino, California, it’s used as a 
eilecting surface beside the fireplace . . . 
ind as a handsome inset in the coffee table 
pp. Mobilization will call for lots of Stain- 

Steel. And United States Steel will 
ontribute plenty of U°S’S Stainless to 
elp build America’s security. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT STEEL 


Inthe past 50 years, the population of Amer- 


=a tes dovled. But the Spacious steel in- TIGHT AS A DRUM and made to take a beating. For in these strong, tough, 

dustry has increased its production sevenfold. leak-proof steel drums, made by U.S. Steel, everything from soft drink 
syrup to aviation gasoline is safely shipped and stored . . . all over the 
world. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 


Listen to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


_..and this label is your guide to quality steel 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
Helping ts Poecld a Detter J rovine 


TORPORATION e GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY «+ GUNNISON HOMES, INC. e NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY « OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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LABOR WALKS OUT 


Labor’s leaders are figuring—perhaps 
rightly—that the only place President 
Truman and the Democrats can turn in 
the next two years is toward labor. If 
the President follows Charles E. Wilson 
and the industry leaders he has placed 
in positions of power, he may be mor- 
ally right and politically wrong. But the 
labor leaders know the President most 
often thinks primarily of politics. 

Philip Murray, William Green and 
Company mean business this time. 
They are tired of the President’s dilly- 
dallying. Either this is going to be a 
labor government, or, they say in effect, 
no government at all. Unless a miracle 
is pulled out of a hat, you can look for 
more strikes from now on. 


TV CLAMP? 


Agitation to “censor” television by a 
specific law keeps cropping up here and 
there in Congress, spurred in some in- 
stances by organized church groups and 
in others by legislators who just like to 
be on the side agitating for more “con- 
trols” in any direction. 

Rep. Thomas J. Lane (D.-Mass.), 
who hails from a district that bans lots 
of books, told the House of Representa- 
tives that “we have got TB under con- 
trol . . . unless we do the same to TV, 
it will break down the moral resistance 
of our children and kill their charac- 
ters.” 

“Television programs are running 
wild,” he continued. “They are abusing 
the hospitality of American homes with 
lewd images and suggestive language 
that—through eye and ear—excite those 
who are underage and distress every de- 
cent adult. In the feverish rush to cap- 
ture and monopolize attention, video 
has thrown all standards to the winds.” 


FBI APPEAL 


Chief G-Man J. Edgar Hoover says 
that the Communist Party, USA, has 
become “more and more an under- 
ground organization.” 

In a three-page summary of the 
duties of various Federal agencies, as 
related to internal security, Mr. Hoover 
has asked the general public—including 
businessmen—to report directly to the 
FBI all information which relates to 
these specific matters: 

1. Allegations of espionage, sabo- 
tage, or subversive activities. 

2. Foreign submarine landings. 

8. Suspicious parachute landings. 

4. Possession and distribution of for- 
eign-inspired propaganda. 

5. Theft or unauthorized possession 
or purchase of large quantities of fire- 


arms, ammunition or explosives, or 

short-wave transmitters and receivers. 
6. Poisoning of public water sup- 
lies. 

7. Chartering of airplanes for flights 
over restricted areas. 

8. Fires and explosions of an unusual 
nature affecting any phase of the de- 
fense program. 

9. Suspicious individuals loitering 
near restricted areas. 

10. Possession of radio-active mate- 


“The protection of the nation’s in- 
ternal security is a twofold responsibil- 
ity,” the Chief G-Man asserted. “It must 
encompass not only the safeguarding 
of the nation’s secrets and vital areas, 
but also guarantee that the civil liber- 
ties of the citizen himself will not be 
violated.” 

In other words, don’t try to do any 
investigation of others by yourself. Turn 
over pertinent information to FBI men, 
or other duly-authorized agencies, and 
then quit worrying. 


WHAT CREDIT CONTROL? 


Talk about more “credit controls” 
leaves most shrewd Washington observ- 
ers cold as long as they hear of such 
instances as this one: 

In a small Virginia town, only a few 
miles from the White House, a citizen 
recently priced a two-story frame house 
(worth about $3,000 a few years ago). 
It was for sale for $16,500. He agreed 
to buy it if the FHA would approve it 
for a loan. 

The FHA appraiser looked over the 
property, Yes, he would authorize a 
loan—for $20,000! So the citizen bought 
the property, pocketed the $3,500 dif- 
ference and now is expecting to reim- 
burse FHA over the next 30 years or so. 

Most knowing Washingtonians be- 
lieve the credit to be controlled is that 
wielded by Uncle Sam and Company. 


PR IN DC 


Several years ago, Washington writer 
Eugene Kelly made fun of American 
businessmen who run to Washington 
public relations men for magic reputa- 
tion-boosting in the nation’s capital. 

In his opus, Mr. Kelly seemed to im- 
ply that old Washingtonians knew bet- 
ter—that there was very little a public 
relations man could do that any busi- 
nessman couldn’t learn to do in a very 
short while, if he stayed sober. 

The other week, just before the hear- 
ings on the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation shenanigans began, Mr. 
Kelly was “retained” to do a job of 
getting favorable publicity for a client. 
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POLICRAX 


Was the client some out-of-town busi- 
nessman, gullibly throwing away dough _ 
because he didn’t know the ropes? Not 
on your life. The “client”—at $50 a day 
retaining fee—was none other than the | 
ultra-smart members of the RFC! 

No one blames Mr. Kelly for the un- 
favorable publicity that began the day 
the Senate Banking and Currency hear- ~ 


.ings began. But lots of folks wonder — 


what the RFC board can do at this © 
late date to build favorable “public re- 7 
lations.” ¥ 


“CHASIN’ CRAPSHOOTERS” 


Lots of businessmen are wondering 
why the U. S. Bureau of Internal Reyv- 
enue can afford to check the return of 
every legitimate businessman earning” 
$25,000 or more annually, and yet why)” 
so many criminals can put down almost 
any kind of information on their re-7 
turns and never be brought to book. © 

The Senate Committee on Interstate ~ 
Crime, headed by Estes Kefauver (D.- ~ 
Tenn.), has made this issue bipartisan, — 
although Senator John J. Williams (R.- 
Del.) had been leading the assaults on 
the BIR even before the Kefauver group 
spoke up. 

The government is being “defrauded 
of many millions of dollars, perhaps 
running into the hundreds of millions, 
of tax revenues, by the mobsters en- 
gaged in organized criminal activities,” 
the Senate committee stated in its in- 
terim report recently. It charged that 
the BIR has not made “a real effort” 
to crack down on fraudulent income tax 
returns of “known gangsters and racke- 
teers.” The BIR, the committee added, 
accepts returns from racketeers that it 
“would not accept from ordinary citi- 
zens.” 

Evidences of political corruption in 
both major parties, but particularly 
among the Democrats, were “obvious,” 
the Democratic-controlled committee 
pointed out. Matter of fact, Kefauver, a 
year ago one of the best-liked Fair 
Dealers, now finds himself subject to 
continual harrassment in Democratic 
circles—even with Majority Leader 
Scott Lucas out of the Senate. Ex- 
ample: Senator “Tawm” Connally (D.- 
Texas) recently noted that Kefauver 
was absent from a Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations meeting and 
cracked: “He’s out chasin’ crap-shoot- 


” 


ers. 


MORE LAME DUCKS 


The lame-ducks are coming home to 
roost. Mary Teresa Norton (D.-N.J.); 
who was a Hague fan for years but 
dropped out of Congress in February, 
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. Cities Service Terminal & Compounding plant, 
. aes Chicago, Illinois 


Newest link 


NOW!...The newest... finest... 


most modern plant for compounding 
and packaging lubricating oils 


Month by month you see the proof piling 
up of still more Cities Service growth... 
strength . . . progressiveness. Now the 
latest Cities Service facilities have been 
added in Chicago’s Cicero district. Here 
a completely modern 25-million-gallon 
plant is in full operation today, to serve 
you with lubricants of characteristic Cities 
Service quality. 


The size of this complete plant...its C ITI E 5 


rail and water transport advantages...and 

the excellence of its output signify the 

progress Cities Service is attaining 

throughout its marketing area. Cities 

Service has been progressive and will 

remain so, always striving to provide its 

dealers ...its customers ...with the finest S E R Vv I C E 
petroleum products made. 
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‘CON SOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EARNED SURPLUS 
For the Year Ended December 31, 1950 With Comparative | Figures for 1949 
1950 “> 1949 


















































Earned Surplus at end of year $ 27,372,160.03 





er it 
Sales, less Discounts, Returns and Allowances..." $167,936,931.43.  $153,500,123.48 
Cost of Goods Sold, Selling, General and Caren” 
Administrative Expenses ................:::::sscscssesserseses 154,552,502.91 141,436,937.53 
Operating Income ..........:0.0-csc-ceccscsesesessesnsecssssessecesscececene «6 DOOR CBOS «6 - 12.063.185.95 
Other Income .................-... 291,632. 160,076.51 
$ 13,676,061.48 $ 12,223,262.46 
Interest on Long-Term Debt ........c.ccccscecceccseerseesseeee $$ 839,272.50 $ 857,272.50 
Amortization of Debenture Expense .......-:cssssssse 12,611.27 13,039.98 
Ean 191,409.53 141,816. 65 
1,043,293.30 $ 1,012,129.13 
Income before Taxes on Income ...............+c-seseseeseresees 12,632,768.18 11.211.133.33 
Provision for Federal Income Tax .. sabnidiiedeis 5,087,000.00 $ 4,142,000.00 
Provision for Federal Excess Profits , a! 564,000.00 — 
Provision for State Income Taxes ...............ssecsssvssserss 244,000.00 245,000.00 
$ 5,895,000.00 $ 4,387,000.00 
Net Income for year ................-:0-:0+0+++ $ 6,737,768.18 $ 6,824,133.33 
Earned Surplus at beginning of year 25,476,604.10 23,270,020.61 
$ 32,214,372.28  $ 30,094,153.94 
Dividends on Preferred Stock ($7 per share)........ $ 686,000.00 $ 686,000.00 
Dividends on Common Stock (1950, $1.85 per 
share; 1949, $1.75 per share) ..............csccecseovtecsvens 4,156,212.25 3,931,549.84 
$ 4,842,21225 $ 4,617,549.84 


$ 25,476,604.10 





Depreciation provided—1950 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 1950 With Comparative Figures for 1949 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash in banks and on hand .................. 
Accounts receivable—trade (less 

reserves 1950 $686,508.30; 

1949 $650,783.89) o..........c-ccccsssesseees 
Other accounts and notes receivable... 
Inventories, at cost: 

ES SEIT NAAT OM 

Manufactured stock and revenue 

ON SE ES rae 

Materials and supplies 

Special deposits—contra 


Total current assets ...........-....++«: 


PROPERTY, PLANT AND EQUIP- 
MENT, as adjusted December 31, 
1932 by authorization of stockholders, 
plus subsequent additions at cost, less 
IID oictcriccnnintoderniemionnnnannd 
Less: Reserves for depreciation ............ 

Total property, plant and 
ON OS eee 


BRANDS, TRADE MARKS AND 
sis ssecndensnnnicinsthesieinsenisienens 


DEFERRED CHARGES: 
Prepaid insurance, advertising and 
EEC: AE 
Unamortized debenture expense .......... 
Tears 


Total deferred charges 









119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 










$703,831.25 * 1949 $635,475.32 

















We'll be giad to send you a copy of our illustrated 
Annual Report for 1950. Write P. Loriliard Company, 


Main Street, U.S.A., Where America Buys Lorillard Tobacco Products 


LIABILITIES 
1950 1949 CURRENT LIABILITIES: 1950 1949 
$ 5,933,736.34 $ 5,762,370.59 Notes payable—banks .................sss0e00s $ 18,700,000.00 $ 9,000,000.00 
Accounts payable—trade .. = 3,235,630.11 1,885,510.56 
a Year 3% Debentures (ds (ue eeeee sioasaae 
within one year Ke = 000. ,000. 
9,075,919.78 6,993,209.17 a eee 6,385,940.78 4,938,293.89 
425,947.34 147,759.44 Accrued payrolls ....ccsnssseenees 599,333.03 536,919.27 
Accrued interest .............. ~ 258,071.87 262,571.87 
74,585,495.96  66,571,806.70 Other accrued liabilities .. tila 210,256.35 198,414.02 
Dividends, etc.—funds on deposit, contra 1,126,785.34 836,615.09 
6,013,436.71 5,932,642.74 Total current liabilities ............ T$ 31,116,017.48 $ 18,258,324.70 
gece 246863 | ovc.renw DEBT 
et brat — 5% Gold ate oy neintin August 1, 
$101,023,569.62 $ 88,732,909.46 Re ee .T$ 6,195,450.00 $ 6,195,450.00 
Twenty Year 3% Debentures, due 
October 1, 1963 (the indenture re- 
quires the retirement of $600,000 
annually 1951-62) ..........cccsecsesseseeseeee 16,600,000.00 —_ 17,200,00000 





Total long-term debt .................. $ 22,795,450.00 


$ 23,395,450.00 





$ 19,433,534.84 $ 17,707,279.92 
6,698,748.90 6,613,238.36 CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
7% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
par value $100 per share: 
Authorized 99,576 shares 





$ 12,734,785.94 $ 11,094,041.56 























Issued 98,000 shares ...............++: $ 9,800,000.00 $ 9,800,000.00 
$ 1.00 $ 1.00 Common Stock, par value $10 pershare: 
Authorized 5,000,000 shares 
Issued 2,246,681.89 shares ........ 22,466,818.90  22,466,818.90 
es ee ae 1,237,030.01 1,237,030.01 
$ 595,652.70 $ 509,266.06 Earned Surplus, as per statement ....... 27,372,160.03  25,476,604.10 
63,254.60 66,865.87 ($12,541,469.88 not available for cash 
370,212.56 231,143.76 dividends on common stock under 
7975 68 provisions of debenture indenture) 
$ 1,029,119.86 $  807,275.6 Total capital stock and surplus $ 60,876,008.94 $ 58,980,453.01 
$114,787,476.42 $100,634,227.71 $114,787,476.42 $100,634,227.71 





t The 5% Gold Bonds maturing August 1, 1951 are not included in current liabilities because 
the Company expects to discharge them out of the proceeds from the sale of new securities, 


AMERICA’S OLDEST TOBACCO MERCHANTS 
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ESTABLISHED 1760 











has been given the post of “consultant” 
to Secretary of Labor Maurice Tobin. 
Chan Gurney (R.-S.D.), who always 
ran an errand for Harry when possible 
while serving in the Senate, has been 
appointed to a six-year term on the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Robert Ram- 
speck, former Congressman from 
Georgia, who is an able student of gov- 
emment, has been named chairman of 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission. 


MANPOWER WATCHDOGS 


A new division of industrial services 
-whose major purpose will be to avoid 
the waste of manpower, everywhere ex- 
cept in the government—has been es- 
tablished in the Bureau of Employment 
Security, Department of Labor, an- 
nounces BES director R. C. Goodwin. 

The new division will develop pro- 
gams for meeting difficult manpower 
and production problems. These pro- 
grams will be used by regional and 
area management-labor committees and 
by local public employment offices in 
recruiting new labor and dealings with 
absenteeism and excessive labor turn- 
over in defense plants. 

Donald P. Lallemant, of Fairmont, 
W. Va., until recently president of the 
Mannington (W. Va.) Pottery Co., and 
during World War II labor relations ad- 
visor in the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, will head the new division. 


1952 
Harry Truman still wants to run in 


2—and in all likelihood he will do so. 
Many of those in the Democratic Party 
who hope he won't run are whistling 
in the wind by suggesting that he run 
for the Senate against incumbent James 
P. Kem (R.-Mo.). 


ECONOMY “CUTS” 


Congress has been exceptionally slow 
in getting down to work on appropria- 
tions and taxes. Odds are great that it’s 
going to be just as slow even beyond 
the Ides of March, for the legislators 
are truly perplexed at their correspond- 
ence. People are mad! 

Some delay has been caused by Fair 

al maneuvering to get the President 
what he wants on appropriations. Clar- 
ence Cannon (D.-Mo.), who has been 
talking for economy and voting for 
heavy appropriations for years, has re- 
shuffled his Committee on Appropria- 
tions, cutting down the Republican 
tumbers on various subcommittees, 
thus making it hopeless for any appre- 
tiable slices to be made on various ap- 
Propriation bills. 

Outlook now is that all the appropri- 
ations will go through, as Truman re- 
quested, with token cuts here and there, 

t that taxes will not be raised more 
than $5 billion, if that much. Result? 
More inflation, of course. 
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Expansion Completed 
Fast! Three Quonsets, 40 
by 200 feet each, and 
one 24 by 48-foot Quon- 
set create a big new 
plant for Fastener Cor- 
poration at Franklin 
Park, Illinois. 


IDEAL FOR FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, MACHINE 
SHOPS, STORAGE OR SERVICE BUILDINGS 


For additions to your present plant—or for new plants— 
Quonsets mean fast completion, economy of materials, 
adaptability to any use. Also, should plants need more 
expansion later, you can add Quonset to Quonset, accord- 
ing to the need. 


Made of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel, Quonsets provide fire- 
protection and permanence far surpassing old-style build- 
ings. They require little upkeep—are easily maintained. Let 
Quonsets serve you now. Write us today. 


PRODUCER 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division e@ Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 


HIGH-TENSILE 
STEEL 













Expands Floor Area by 20,000 Sq. 
Ft. Bill Jack Scientific Instrument 
Co., San Diego, Calif., began with 
two Quonsets and added 20,000 
5q. ft. of floor space in just 50 days. 
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NATIONAL STEEL (,#.. CORPORATION 


STRAN-STEEL AND QUONSET REG. U. S. PAT. OFF; 





THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





SINGING THE BLUES 


State of the nation calls to mind that 
old-time song favorite: “I’m Blue Get- 
ting Gray Over You.” Multiplying head- 
aches of mobilization and stabilization 
plague the planners. Manufacturers 
worry about materials during the in- 
terim period between cutoff of civilian 
production, step-up of military output. 
Smaller producers worry just about 
staying in business. Labor leaders sulk 
while harassed stabilization chieftain 
Eric Johnston casts about for a soothing 
remedy to woo them back to the fold. 
Some retailers are grappling nervously 
with the red tape of new price rulings 
while others sharpen their pencils in 
anticipation of their turn. Consumers, 
particularly on the distaff side, are just 
plain unhappy about prices. 


NEW ERA PAINS 


All these are symptoms of the pain- 
ful problem in our midst: how to strike 
a balance in the economy. Last time 
we went all-out to win a war, didn’t 
have to bother with the question. Now 
we don’t know how long we'll continue 
half-mobilized, half-free, nor even the 
degree of success we'll have trying to 
achieve our goal. 


' SIGN OF THE TIMES 


Tip-off as to what consumers can 
expect as time goes on is given by 
Westinghouse Electric boss Gwilym 
Price. Reporting that 1950 sales passed 
the $1 billion mark for the first time, 
he allowed that industrial products will 
have to be pushed if the company is to 
hit that mark again. Its consumer lines 
were already on allocations due to ma- 
terials shortages. On the same day Avco 
Manufacturing Corp. also announced 
biggest sales in its history ($256 mil- 
lion), but headman Victor Emanuel 
anticipated progressive curtailment in 
the production of peacetime products 
as defense demands mounted. 


RETAILERS HOPEFUL 


On the other hand, distributors look 
for a record volume, dollarwise, barring 
all-out war. Unit volume, though, is 
expected to drop. As G. C. Murphy 
Co.’s Paul L. Sample recently told a 
marketing conference of the United 
States C. of C., there should be avail- 
able for spending and saving this year 
$20 billion more than the worth of 
available goods and services. Recent 
reports by Dun & Bradstreet bear out 
this optimism—aggregate dollar volume 
for retail trade in last few weeks was 
well above the level for comparable pe- 
riod last year. 


STEEL SURGES ON 


North, east, south and west, com- 
panies old and new were getting into 
the steel act. The industry had $1.2 
billion earmarked for an estimated 4% 
million ton expansion of capacity this 
year, while a number of outfits were 
seeking government financing of new 
plants or additions to old. All told, 117% 
million tons of annual capacity will be 
available by the end of 1952 (total as 
of January, 1951: 104 million). 


- « « BUT STEELMEN ARE WARY 


Meantime, some industry leaders 
were fretting about overexpansion. 
Growled Republic Steel’s C. M. White: 
“On the basis of normal steel demands, 
the steel industry is now over-ex- 
tended.” Others couldn’t see the need 
for government loans. Snapped Chair- 
man Irving S. Olds of U. S. Steel: 
“,.. there is no understandable reason 
why the government should finance— 
at the taxpayer’s expense—the building 
of new steel capacity by those who are 
unwilling or unable to assume the risks 
involved.” 


PRIORITY PLAINT 


Along the priority front there were 
increasing complaints that the system 
was not working too well. Purchasing 
agents, reporting to the Business Survey 
Committee of their national association, 
say that many suppliers of basic mate- 
rials are getting rated orders beyond 
their required acceptance or reservation 
percentages. Meantime, the numerous 
directives being given higher priority 
were upsetting delivery schedules even 
of the rated orders, with “a compound 
disruption of civilian production.” Many 
foresaw a troublesome gap between 
the regulated decline of civilian pro- 
duction and the actual increase of de- 
fense output. 


MONEY MONEY MONEY 


Oilmen are thinking about money 
these days to the tune of $4-5 billions 
to finance new expansion. After putting 
in an average of $2 billion yearly in 
new facilities since WW II, they find 
they have to start another expansion 
program to keep ahead of consumers. 
The industry had a comfortable margin 
up to about a year ago, but demands 
in last nine months have eaten it away. 
This despite the fact that production 
and refining capacity is one-third higher 
than the peak levels of the last war. 
So far, the military have been using 
only about 5% of the petroleum prod- 
utts consumed. Situation is soberly out- 
lined by chairman Robert E. Wilson of 
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Standard Oil (Ind.): “We doubtless 
face another year of expansion , . . that 
would tax our energies and facilities 
even in normal times . . . our operations 
and building programs are certain to 
be hampered by growing shortages of 
manpower and materials.” 


CARBUILDERS CAPER 


Uneasy auto makers, paced by Gen- 
eral Motors, were turning out cars at 
record levels in recent weeks, trying 
to beat the gun. They heaved a sigh 
of relief when recent steel slash proved 
less severe than expected. Now they 
think they'll be able to continue in high 
during the second quarter. Way it looks 
now they should approach last year’s 3 
million mark at mid-year, even though 
copper supplies continue to pinch. Sec- 
ond-half output won’t be as good when 
the government turns the screw a little 


tighter. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLOOK 


Licking their chops over $28 billion 
worth of construction work accom- 
plished in 1950, anxious general con- 
tractors flocked to the annual conven- 
tion at Boston’s Statler Hotel a couple 
of weeks ago. There they were told 
about the uncertainty over this year’s 
total volume. General guesstimate: $20 
billion. Intense competition would con- 
tinue for smaller numbers of projects. 
There would be equipment and mate- 
rials shortages. One certainty: $2.4 bil- 
lion authorized for Army and Air Force 
construction work. 


U.S. VS STATES 


Battle for corporate tax dollar is rag- 
ing as state tax collectors fight it out 
with the Federal government. Com- 
merce Clearing House, peering at the 
fracas, finds that when Federal income 
tax rates go up, state revenue drops in 
the 17 states which allow deduction of 
Federal tax from income returns of the 
corporations. Result: vigorous steps to 
eliminate Federal tax deductibility. 


NEW SECURITIES 


Offerings last year of new securities 
amounted to $6.3 billion, a slight in- 
crease over the 1949 mark of $6.1 bil- 
lion. Equity issues provided 28% of the 
new money, compared with 20% and 
15% in the two preceding years. Such 
issues totalled $1.4 billion, including 
$800 million of common stock, $ 
million preferred. Only 19% of plant 
and equipment expenditures of $3 bil- 
lion was financed by the sale of new 
securities. In 1949 the figure was 23%. 
Total decline: $700 million. 
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TWO-LINE 


EDITORIALS 





Washington's persistent pampering of 
labor is coming home to roost. 


Like other spoiled children, union lead- 
ers are kicking over the traces. 


Political kowtowing can come too high. 


The national interest calls for a 48- 
hour week, without overtime penalties. 


End of inflation isn’t in sight. 


Needed: More backbone at Washing- 
ton. 


Too-low Government rates, if persisted 
in, will court disastrous economic con- 
sequences. 


Recession in real estate looms. 


Just how bad are internal conditions in 
Russia? 


Probably far worse than the world 
knows. 


Universal military training is bitter but 
inescapable medicine. 


Most medicines are unpleasant. 


Hoarding is unpatriotic. Might, too, 
prove unprofitable. 


Think, always, of the underdog. 


Let's pray that President Truman will 
have a highly beneficial stay in Florida. 


He needs it. And how! 


Characteristic of Russia that she re- 
fuses, inexcusably, to return lend-lease 
U. S. ships. 


She long ago scuttled conscience, hon- 
esty, fair dealing. 


Gen. Eisenhower has made a promising 
start. 


He ranks our No. 1 diplomat. 


Different with Mobilization Czar Charles 
E. Wilson. 


British labor is behaving none to well. 


“U.S. Steel Breaks Ground For $400,- 
000,000 Plant.” Good! 


To increase Federal income reduce 
rather than boost Capital Gains Tax. 


Save every penny possible. 
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200 Acres of Choice Industrial Land 
Now Ready in the DENVER Area 


There are 300 acres in the Denver and 
East Denver Industrial Districts of which 
200 are still available and suited for 
almost any industry; ideal for process- 
ing, manufacturing or warehousing. 


The Denver Industrial Districts have 
necessary utilities, paved roads adjoin- 
ing, good industrial trackage. 


Already established here are Firestone, 
Gamble-Skogmo, General Motors, Kraft 
Foods, Miller's Groceteria Co., Quick- 
Way Truck Shovel Co., Ralston-Purina, 



















BOULDER 


















For industries who desire to locate in smaller communities along the 


GREELEY 


DENVER 


Sunshine Biscuit, Western Electric, and 
about forty others including the widely 
known Denargo Produce Market. 


The new East Denver Industrial District 
can be readily adapted to meet your 
needs. 


The Denver area normally has a ready 
supply of skilled and common labor. 
The climate and recreational opportu- 
nities are unusually attractive. It is an 
ideal location in which to work and 
live. 











STERLING - 





Union Pacific in Colorado, we have industrial tracts in BOULDER, FORT 


COLLINS, GREELEY, AND STERLING. 


System-wide, Union Pacific’s industrial plant opportunities include sites 
in these eleven States: CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, IDAHO, KANSAS, MON- 
TANA, NEBRASKA, NEVADA, OREGON, UTAH, WASHINGTON and WYOMING. 


For detailed, confidential information please write: 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES DEPARTMENT 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, ROOM 122 

OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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Fact AND COMMENT | 





HERITAGE, WEALTH, DON’T MEAN SUCCESS 


Heritage or money is no passport to the achievement of 
conspicuous success in this democracy. If you analyze the 
record of those who have been selected for the top-notch 
positions at Washington in this hour of danger, you will 
discover that most of them started humbly, without social 
or financial advantages, but men who won their spurs 
through sheer merit, industriousness, perseverance, deter- 
mination to succeed. 

How many rich men’s sons are filling vital positions in 
Washington today? W. Averell Harriman, son of a brilliant 
and opulent father, is, deservedly, an outstanding exception. 

In more than 90 per cent instances, those to whom the 
survival and victory of America have been entrusted were 
born to ordinary families, men who started from scratch 
and had to win their own way. That is true of Charles E. 
Wilson and almost every other individual today entrusted 
with the destinies of the American people. 

Of no other country is this equally true. Doubtless this 
is why the United States has achieved world leadership, in- 
comparable material success. Merit conquers. 


HIGGLEDY-PIDDLEDY WASHINGTON 


Credit goes to President Truman for having made a num- 
ber of eminent selections of business leaders to fill top- 
notch positions at Washington. On the other hand, Harry 
Truman is too trustful of intimate friends, has surrounded 
himself with deplorable duds. 

The thoroughgoing investigation conducted by Senator J. 
William Fulbright into loans made by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation has revealed convincingly that im- 
proper influences have been exercised, especially by individ- 
uals enjoying White House favor. Since Mr. Truman flew 
off the handle and characterized the Senate subcommittee’s 
report as “asinine,” the disclosed facts have demonstrated 
that he was wretchedly wrong. He himself has tacitly ac- 
knowledged this by endorsing the committee’s recommenda- 
tion that the RFC be headed by one Administrator. 

Loyalty to friends is, on general principles, admirable. 
But it is all wrong for the President of the United States to 
champion friends who have been found utterly unworthy. 

The whole situation at Washington is higgledy-piggledy, 
thanks mainly to the idiosyncrasies and amiable prejudices 
of Harry Truman. 

Let us hope that his sojourn in Key West will prove bene- 
ficial, both mentally and physically. He has been and is 
under more terrific mental strain than any other government 
head in the world—with perhaps the possible exception of 
the unspeakable Stalin. 


SHOULD WE WORRY ABOUT HEALTH? 


Doubtless a sign of old age? I have lately been reading a 
lot about calories, diet, health. Many years ago a business 
friend persuaded me to be examined by the Life Extension 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 






Institute. It found something wrong which I successfully set 
about curing. This experience prompted me to launch a 
campaign urging all middle-aged and older business men 
to undergo at least annual, preferably semi-annual, thorough 
physical examinations. The response was largely favorable. 

But one pointed comment, criticism, has remained vividly 
in my mind. Owen D. Young, then head of General Electric, 
wrote, in effect: “I disagree with you entirely. The less one 
thinks about his health, the better. There is no surer way 
to become sick than to worry and worry and worry about 
your health.” Mr. Young is now 76. 

Among the most miserable persons are those who con- 
stantly fret about their physical wellbeing, hypochondriacs, 
I have reached a few positive conclusions on the subject of 
eating, health. 

First and most important: almost everyone eats far too 
much. A number of years ago I decided to indulge in only 
one real meal a day, a two-course or, at the most, three- 
course dinner at night—with a cup of coffee and skimmed 
milk, sometimes a glass of fruit juice, in the morning. Under 
this regime, I have felt consistently well. However, I 
haven't been able to reduce my weight enough—perhaps be- 
cause I don’t cut out liquids which contain calories. When- 
ever I stray from the one-meal-a-day, which I often do 
when I travel, my weight jumps up, sure as shooting, half- 
a-pound to a pound each time. Very discouraging. 

Remembering my own experience, I still believe it is 
advisable, especially for very busy men, to get a medical 
check-up occasionally. I do. Modern medical science can 
scent out incipient ailments, which, if detected in time, 
can often be eradicated, but which, if unspotted and un- 
treated, can bring premature death. 

Get examined. But scrupulously avoid the habit of imag- 
ining that you are probably suffering from this, that or the 
other disease, that you are doomed to a too-early grave. 
Retaining a healthy mind is vital to retaining a healthy body. 


* 
To be well-considered, be considerate. 
-* 


REALLY ENJOY A VACATION! 


Years ago, when on a summer vacation with my family, 
I met the head of one of America’s largest corporations. His 
wife confided that he telephoned not once but several times 
every day to headquarters in New York. He didn’t play 
golf, he didn’t get into any social swim. He held aloof. 
Regretfully, but not astonishingly, I recently learned that 
he is doomed, he has been stricken with a fatal malady, has 
resigned his position. 

From early manhood, I have always believed ardently in 
vacations—for myself, employees, other people, particularly 
men who carry heavy responsibilities. 

When leaving on one of the very first vacations I ever 
had in this country, I assured my employer that I would 
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keep actively in touch with everything that was going on. 
He admonished me: “Don’t. Just have a good time.” 

After all, what should be our objective in this world? 
Should we concentrate and concentrate and concentrate 
throughout our life, sacrifice everything, to “getting on?” 
Having passed 70, my philosophy is that, while it is all 
right in the first half or two-thirds of one’s life to subordinate 
everything to getting ahead, the wise thing to do is to veer 
to finding enjoyment and satisfaction, not to persist in 
keeping up a pace that kills. 

Live rationally, moderately. A friend writes: “Take it 
easy. Don’t kill yourself prematurely by ambition to be the 
richest man in your cemetery.” 











A NOBLE BREED 


Lewis H. Brown, head of Johns-Manville, who has passed 
on, at the too-early age of 57, was a typical specimen of 
the noble breed of business men America develops. In com- 
mon with an innumerable number of other outstanding 
executives, he devoted much time and talent to serving his 
fellow-Americans by accepting and brilliantly filling many 
pto bono publico offices, responsibilities. He demonstrated 
time and time again, both at home and on foreign official 
assignments, that he was a born organizer, a diplomat, who 
inherently exercised suavity, patience, persuasiveness. 

The more I reflect upon the achievements of America 
during the current century, the more impressed I become 
by the contributions made by our brainiest business leaders. 
Their contributions have been equally invaluable in both 
peace and war. They, perhaps more than any other one 
group—through their own genius and through financing all- 
out research—have been responsible for enhancing this na- 
tion’s standards of living. They contributed in no small 
measure to America’s triumphs in two World Wars. 

This publication, from its inception more than a third of 
acentury ago, has urged our ablest men of affairs to look, 
think, act beyond their immediate corporate duties, to dedi- 
cate themselves generously to furthering the wellbeing, pros- 
perity, strength of our beloved nation. Happily, a growing 
number have shed selfishness, have willingly, enthusiastic- 
ally, even self-sacrificingly, shouldered public, patriotic ob- 
ligations. The prospect is that their tribe will multiply. 

Lew Brown set a noble example. 












































































* 
What we sow often takes time to ripen. 


* 






BUILD UP OUR MILITARY MIGHT 


Like every civilized human being, I detest war. Like 
every parent, I hate the necessity of my sons donning uni- 
forms. Nevertheless, we must reconcile ourselves to becom- 
ing sternly realistic in the present crucial state of the world. 
We are menaced by the most momentous army of soldiers 
the world has ever known. It is avowedly determined to 
subject the whole world to slavery. 

Therefore, although I have had three sons in service—with 
one now in the Navy, another subject to call, one maimed 
for life, and a fourth who, when rejected for combat, 
switched to war work—I wholeheartedly endorse universal 
military service, the drafting of 18- or 18%-year-olds. 

Armageddon may engulf the human race any day. 
Should we not, by all dictates of commonsense, exert 
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ABOLISH THE RFC! 


THE SENATE Committee now investigating the operations 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is unearthing 
a rotten mess. Cheap tinhorns with political “pull” seem to 
have manipulated weak Commissioners like puppets. Un- 
sound loans and high-paid jobs to those helpful in securing 
them appear to have gone hand-in-hand. 

The RFC was established by President Hoover in time 
of dire depression to bolster important, job-providing com- 
panies in temporary danger of bankruptcy. Under redoubt- 
able Texan Jessie Jones, the RFC for a long period splen- 
didly did the job it was intended to do. It ran at a profit, 
was operated wisely, and there was never a question about 
the integrity of its management. 

Today its initial purpose is gone. Sound enterprises can 
attract private capital; jobs are plentiful and workers scarce. 
Later-day RFC loans are almost entirely unjustified. The 
taxpayer should not be investing his tax dollars in subsidiz- 
ing companies that cannot start or grow in a free, prosperous 
economy. 

There is one answer to the present RFC smell: Abolish 
the agency! It served its purpose; now it has become a 
breeding-ground of a lot of things that stink. 

—MALCOLM ForBEs. 





maximum effort to strengthen our own nation and all our 
freedom-loving Allies, in order to fit ourselves to combat 
successfully our mortal, cruel, tyrannical enemies? 

I cannot conscientiously subscribe to the exhortations of 
ex-President Hoover, Senator Robert A. Taft, and others 
that the United States, and the Western Hemisphere, draw 
into their shell, leave Western Europe and other countries 
to the mercy—the fiendish brutality—of Communistic Russia, 
Communistic China, and other Communistic Soviet satel- 
lites. 


STOP SUCCORING OUR ENEMIES 


“British shipments of iron and steel to Red China last 
December alone were almost as much as her total shipments 
for 12 months of 1949. . . . British woolen goods exports 
to Red China shot up from $2,000 in December, 1949, to 
$300,000 in December, 1950. . . . Britain in 1950 sold 20 
times as much raw rubber to the Soviet Union as in 1949.” 

So records the New York World-Telegram, editorially. 
Shameful, suicidal! If the United States, which is bearing 
the brunt of combatting Communism, cannot depend upon 
its Allies to cooperate in defeating Russia and Red China, 
upon whom can it depend? 

Britain and other members of the North Atlantic Pact 
thus far have supplied unconscionably few soldiers to 
achieve victory in Korea. Uncle Sam’s casualties have enor- 
mously exceeded those of all other Allies combined. 

I am reminded of an incident I heard 40 years ago. On 
board a sailing ship in the days when voyages sometimes 
occupied several months, there was a sailor bully. He 
reigned cruelly. One day another sailor announced that he 
would fight the bully that evening. Kneeling before his 
bunk in the fo’castle, he prayed: “Lord, you know that I 
haven't asked you for anything since I was a boy. All I am 
going to ask you tonight is, “Don’t help the other fellow’.” 

Why, in thunder, should any free country enhance the 
might of Communists to kill our soldiers? 


WHO ARE THE ECONOMISTS? 


They may be in politics, labor, or the consulting game— 
but not many can claim to be pure scientists 


THIs COUNTRY’S output, now $280 bil- 
lion, will hit $500 billion a year by 
1955. The prediction is from the gov- 
ernment’s top economist, Leon Keyser- 
ling, who is not only not an economist 
(his graduate training was in law), but 
who has been politely damned as a po- 
litical mouthpiece by such academic 
luminaries as Chicago’s Frank Knight, 
Brookings’ A. D. H. Kaplan, Columbia’s 
Roswell Magill, Dun & Bradstreet’s Ed- 
win George, Harvard’s Malcolm Mc- 
Nair, and N.Y.U.’s Jules Backman 
(Forses, Oct. 15, 1950). If Keyserling 
isn’t an economist, what is he? And 
whether he is or not, who are the 5,000 
commercial commentators, forecasters, 
and consultants bracketed in the public 
mind as “economists”? 

More than half of them are college 
professors, probably because a young 
man with an economics Ph.D. can't 
normally find his first job outside the 
teaching fraternity. They spin out a 
multicolored theoretical quilt known as 
“economic thought,” in which many ob- 
servers profess to see a too-strong pro- 
portion of pink—the Keynesian, New 
Deal doctrine that government must 
keep capitalism going by controlling in- 
vestments to maintain full employment. 
Head weaver of this strand of theory is 
Harvard braintruster Alvin Hansen; but 
hardly an economist is now alive who 
disagrees with Keynes’ notion that a 
capitalistic economy needs a govern- 
ment blower to keep its fires from cool- 


EDWIN NOURSE chairmanned the 
President's Council, left to resume 
teaching at Cornell. Reason: too much 
politics, too little economics 





POLITICAL ECONOMISTS, sometimes called economist-politicians, wield most 
direct influence. Apical group are the President's Council who include Leon 


Keyserling, John D. Clark, Roy Blough 


ing off. Major exceptions are the “Chi- 
cago School,” commanded by highly- 
regarded Frank Knight, whose most 
prominent disciple is Princeton’s Jacob 
Viner. They preach “orthodox” or 
“classicist” economics, believe that free 
competition makes capitalism go and 
that government’s function is just to 
keep competition free (by. chopping 
up monopolies) so that the laws of 
supply and demand can do the regu- 
lating. 

To the credit of academic economics, 
its brightest young men seem to be 
gravitating back to the classical school. 
George Stigler of Columbia and Milton 
Friedman of Chicago see daylight in 
Knight; too young to have gained 
repute among the top ten (see table), 
they have the brains, wit, and syllogis- 
tic savvy to confirm the realism of a 
competitive, more or less self-regulating 
economic system. 


But the academicians, 

as a group, wield far less influence than 
their numbers might suggest. A few, 
like welfarist Sumner Slichter of Har- 
vard, and Harold G. Moulton of Brook- 
ings Institution, exhibit a pungency of 
expression that makes editors quote 
them, and have exercised this gift with- 
out forfeiting the esteem of the ivory 
tower crowd. Simon Kuznets of the 
Wharton School has seen his emphasis 
on national-income fluctuation adopted 
by government statisticians. But in the 
main, the professor must leave his 
seminars—or at least give them divided 
attention—in order to deposit his pinch 
of salt in the economic cauldron. For 
the decisionmakers in government or 
industry no longer turn to academicians 
(as Roosevelt did) but to full-time con- 
sultants and hired statisticians. 
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First working economists 

were created by the 1929 depression, 
the first serious dip in the business cycle 
that was not, or did not seem to be, 
self-correcting. Even the businessmen 
gave tacit consent when FDR recruited 
his corps of braintrusters from colle- 
giate ivory towers and made John 
Maynard Keynes from England his 
court favorite and supervisor of public 
“hypodermic” spending. In the days of 
Adam (“Wealth of Nations”) Smith, 
the doctrines of political economists 
were adapted as state policy, to be 
sure; but 1932 saw the first physical 
emergence of paid, professional plan- 
ners from the gloomy libraries of the 
“dismal science.” 

Today Washington swarms with 
them. Most are not practising econ- 
omists on the policy level, but empirical 
brush-beaters—analysts, correlators, stat- 
isticians. Their influence upon the ad- 
ministrators and bureau chiefs is micro- 
scopic, but cumulative. Sometimes one 
of them, like Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Louis Bean, performs a feat of 
prediction that flashes him into sudden 
publicity (Bean foresaw Truman’s vic- 
tory in ’48, prophesied a demand for 
100,000,000 tons of steel in *50, was 
right on both counts). 

Many of the figures published by 
these economic statisticians are either 
estimates based on a tiny sample, or 
arithmetic projections of past records. 
An example of the first is the “cost of 
living index” released by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and widely used as the 
basis of escalator clauses in wage con- 
tracts. Using arithmetic projection, 
Commerce Department predicted au- 
tomobile production between 5 and 54 
million for 1950; the actual figure was 
8,002,782. Secretary Sawyer’s year-end 
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“announcement” of personal income 
(which he placed at $222,000,000,000 
or $14 billion more than 1949’s) was 
achieved by multiplying the January- 
through-October figures by twelve- 
tenths. The danger isn’t that Com- 
merce’s economists palm off such fig- 
ures as realities—which they don’t; it 
is that Truman, Keyserling, and their 
policymaking colleagues in Congress 
base tax recommendations and Federal 
expenditures on a_ shaky statistical 
skeleton—which they do. 


Macroscopic influence 

rewards the ponderings of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers: 
Leon Keyserling, the maverick econ- 
omist trained in law and raised as a 
public-housing administtator; John D. 
Clark, a former oilman; Roy Blough, 
who has alternated stints of college 
teaching with public service jobs with 
the Wisconsin Tax Commission, Fed- 


Chicago’s Knight 


eral Emergency Relief Administration, 
U.S. Treasury. 

They are not so much political econ- 
omists as economist-politicians, who 
propound “scientific” rationalization for 
politically acceptable economic policies. 
Commented Yale theoretician O. Glenn 
Saxon last fall on the Council’s current 
report to the President: “It leaves me 
lost in an Alice-in-Wonderland world 
where would-be rescuers of a free so- 
ciety of private, competitive enterprise 
dress up socialistic wolves as white 
rabbits. . . .” A few weeks before, Ed- 
win G. Nourse, Keyserling’s predeces- 
sor as Council Chairman, had sickened, 
regurgitated the role of political tool, 
huffed off to teach at Cornell. 

Possibly as a result of this bad press, 
the Council’s latest (Dec. 30, 1950) 
report is a gelatinous document which 
holds, mainly, that war production 
could rise far above” the present 84% 
of national output. The economist-poli- 
licians also made the riskless predic- 
tion that total output could be increased 

*% in the next five years, achieving a 
Press this time that was not bad, but 
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merely innocuous and inconspicuous. 


A third class 

of economists are the business consul- 
tants, many of whom keep teaching 
posts as an economic anchor to wind- 
ward. They pass the statistical ammuni- 
tion to the businessmen they advise, 
supply facts and forecasts to manage- 
ment (a function most businessmen 
performed for themselves before gov- 
ernment, labor, and political parties 
went into the mass production of 
statistics) . 

A representative industrial economist 
is General Motors’ Rufus Stinkney 
Tucker. Attached to the staff of the 
financial vice-president, Tucker tries, 
in brief, to estimate the number of new 
cars the public can (1) be sold and 
(2) pay for. His aiming stake is the 
retail price of a 24-year-old car, a good 
index to the demand for new models. 
In the late *30s, and during the first 
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and second quarters of 1950, a 2%-year- 
old car sold for 60% of list; the War II 
years saw the percentage rise to 125%. 
Watching the prevailing used-car price, 
the ratio of outstanding auto paper to 
total consumer credit to total consumer 
expenditures, the proportion of new car 
sales to used (normally 1-to-2), and 
the balance between installment and 
cash sales on new models (normally 
50-50), Tucker can give his boss a 
good sketch of the market base on 
which to plan G.M. production. 

Like many of his kind, Tucker be- 
gan with teaching (Michigan and Har- 
vard); went on to government (U.S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, U. S. Treasury); and to research 
(Brookings, Twentieth Century Fund). 
For Tucker and for other consultants, 
the most fruitful sources of information 
are (1) a monthly luncheon group, at 
which some 20 or 80 industries are 
represented for a confidential exchange 
of ideas, and (2) the Conference of 
Business Economists, which meets 
about five times a year for a two-day 
bull session. Ranking with Tucker 
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Brookings’ Moulton 
ACADEMICIANS: they are turning back to competition 











TOP TEN 


These are the ten most noted 
academic economists, according 
to a Forses survey of the pro- 
fessors themselves: 

Mentioned 


y 
Joun M. Crarx, Columbia (58%) 
SUMNER SLICHTER, Harvard (51%) 
Jacos Viner, Princeton... (50%) 
Epwarp S. Mason, Harvard (49%) 
Simon Kuznets, Pennsyl- 

CUNO oo wacom uadces (49%) 
Frank H. Knicut, Chicago (48%) 
THEODORE ScHULTZ, Chicago (48%) 
Joun H. WituiaMs, Harvard (42%) 
Atvin H. Hansen, Harvard (41%) 
Epwarp H. CHAMBERLAIN, 

pi a ee neeetnte picaracl (83%) 











among the business pros are U. S. 
Steel’s Bradford B. Smith, Theodore 
Yntema, financial veep for Ford and 
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research chief for the CED, Edwin B. 
George of Dun & Bradstreet, Q. For- 


MARCUS NADLER, a business consult- 
ant, has kept one leg firmly planted in 
N.Y.U.’s ivy hall for 25 years, thereby 
retaining “academic prestige” 
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Ford’s Yntema 


G.M.’s Tucker 


U. S. Stee?'s Smith 


Dun’s George 


BUSINESS PROS: integrity equals punditary posture 


rest Walker of R. H. Macy, freelance 
Paul H. Nystrom, who also teaches 
marketing at Columbia, and Harvard 
marketing expert Malcolm McNair. 
Along with the pure academicians, 
these men belong to the American Stat- 
istical Association and the American 


Economic Association, but find them 
too absorbed in abstractions (higher 
mathematics and value theory, respec- 
tively) to be of much help with con- 
crete business problems. 

Like his opposite number in politics, 
the business economist is often called 








| PROPELLER PRODUCTION 


is propped up with this 5,500-ton press, used for the first time to extrude steel 
in any shape as complex as a propeller blade. The new process, developed by 
Curtiss-Wright and the Air Force, shapes a 400-pound billet into a tapered tube 
(above) in a matter of seconds; the old process started with two flat plates 
weighing 750 pounds, required hours of machining and welding. According 
to Roy Hurley, C-W president, the man-hour saving is 60%. Further advantage: 
“a more predictable product.” Surprising aspect of propeller extrusion is the 
improved strength-weight ratio that goes with it: extruded steel is more homo- 
| geneous in structure. Other extrusion possibilities: landing gear struts, gun 





| barrels, tank parts. 








upon to “prove” some hunch held by 
his employer, or to demonstrate, for 
purposes of collective bargaining, that 
wages are already too high. Top men 
like those named above have to be 
careful about this: their professional 
value, and their standing with the 
mother body of academicians, would 
degenerate quickly if they allowed 
themselves to become public relations 
“researchers” for a fee. The economist 
who succeeds in influencing decisions is 
the one whose sincerity has won the 
confidence of the policymakers, for 
while the latter don’t know economics, 
they usually know integrity when they 
see it. 

This elementary question of integrity, 
central to the economist’s punditary 
posture, is one good reason why most 
consultants keep one leg solidly planted 
in the halls of ivy. Marcus Nadler, for 
example, has been on the payroll of 
the Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Company and the Texas Company for 
15 years, but hasn’t stopped teaching 
at N.Y.U., where he first addressed a 
class in 1927. His lectures on Money 
Market Problems draw bank presidents 
and investment officers (95% of his stu- 
dents are businessmen) to hear him 
analyze the mechanics of Wall Street. 
Largely, perhaps, through the influ- 
ence of peppery Nadler, the bank in- 
vestment portfolio is now viewed as a 
vital element in the general economic 
scheme, no longer as a “secondary 
reserve.” 

“Theory,” says Nadler, “too often 
deals with conditions that never exist.” 
Flipping through the symbols and for- 
mulae in an economic journal, he told 
Forses reporter: “That’s so much 
Greek to me. You've got to be a real 
mathematician to understand it.” His 
objection to the mathematical vogue in 
current economics is not based on an 
ignorance of Greek: “Economics is not 
exact, even if it is concerned with num- 
bers. You can make certain assumptions, 
but always with reservations.” Theory, 
on Nadler’s premise, must be adapted 
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to facts, not vice versa. He believes 
government is developing useful statis- 
tical facts—but their meaning is a mat- 
ter of individual interpretation. 


Newest genus 
of economist is the professional labor 
consultant. Among the trade unions, 
where the strong-man tradition still 
lingers and where wage increases are 
the only measure of success, the econ- 
omist’s value is chiefly that of learned 
propagandist. Scientific objectivity is as 
much a luxury in the union as in parti- 
san-political economics. Says Solomon 
Barkin, research director for the Textile 
Workers Union: his No. 1 responsi- 
bility is “to develop the argument, to 
support the union’s position” in the 
skirmishes of the wage war. He tries 
to outguess not the future twists of the 
business cycle but the corporation law- 
yers and trade association researchers 
whose arguments the union will meet 
at the bargaining table. More success- 
ful than most, Barkin crashed the 
TWU in 1937 under the wing of or- 
ganizer Sidney Hillman. After getting 
his degrees at C.C.N.Y. and Columbia, 
level-eyed, sedate Barkin moved from 
teaching to the New York State Com- 
mission on Old Age Security to the 
NRA, met Hillman in Washington. 

Among Barkin’s secondary responsi- 
bilities is maintenance of an information 
service, a field in which he is less well 
known than, say, Robert R. Nathan, 
consultant for the CIO and its member 
unions. Nathan’s 1946 “economic re- 
port” to the CIO, which stated the case 
for across-the-board wage increases and 
“more jobs,” gained plenty of publicity 
when CIO strategists released it as a 
public-relations gimmick. Use of the 
professional economist as a propaganda 
puppet soon runs into the law of dim- 
inishing returns, as Leon Keyserling 
and his Economic Advisers discovered 
a couple of years later. It is such use, 
in fact, which leads the public, the 
businessman, and this magazine to ask 
“Who are the ‘economists’?” 


CIO’s Nathan 
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TWU’s Barkin (left) with CIO’s Ruttenberg 
LABOR CONSULTANTS: science is a luxury 













































100TH NEW ENTERPRISE: Beacon Textiles’ 100-loom blanket mill 


PUERTORICAN PUSH 


FoR six MONTHS some 5,000 Puerto 
Ricans in Korea (65th Infantry) have 
kept from being pushed into the sea. 

Not so successful are their 2,201,000 
kinfolk at home. With more farmers 
per square mile of arable soil (570) 
than starving India, Puerto Rico suffers 
literally from a human overflow. At 
night on the tidal mud flats of San Juan 
Bay, new bathroom-sized, packing-box 
shacks are perched on rickety stilts. On 
occasion, U. S. Navy bulldozers cut 
into the overwater slum of El] Fangito 
(“Little Mud”), but the crazy crate- 
houses persistently reappear. There is 
simply no place on 40 x 100-mile Puerto 
Rico for the marginal population to 
work or even squat. 

The St. George elected to save teem- 
ing, green Puerto Rico from the dragon 
of overpopulation is American Private 
Enterprise. Convinced that job-creation 
is their political and the island’s eco- 
nomic salvation, Governor Luis Mufoz 
Marin and his Popular Democratic 
Party hold out juicy lures to mainland 
businessmen: a sizable (100,000) pool 
of unemployed, cheap (25¢ an hour 
up) labor; across-the-board tax exemp- 
tion for immigrant industries lasting 
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until 1959; government financing of 
new plant construction. 

Tempted by these blandishments, 
mainland industry has come to the res- 
cue at more of a canter than a gallop. 
In four years, 100 new enterprises have 
set up shop in Puerto Rico—31 with 
capital assistance from Munoz’ Indus- 
trial Development Company. So far 
they have provided 10,000 jobs (while 
the island’s high birthrate has poured 
50,000 people into the swelling labor 
pool). 

The question of doing business in 
Puerto Rico is loaded with imponder- 
ables. Take Crane China, whose $2 mil- 
lion, 100,000 sq. ft. plant—built by 
PRIDCO, the Puerto Rico Industrial 
Development Co.—has the second larg- 
est payroll (509) of the first hundred 
new firms. Rounding out their second 
year of operations in a semi-tropical 
valley 18 miles west of old San Juan, 
Crane’s eager young trainees (average 
age: 21) are spinning, patting, paint- 
ing and baking some 15,000 dozen cups 
and plates per week. At this rate—30 
dozen per worker, as against the U. S. 
average of 47—Crane just about breaks 
even: income per worker in 1950 
was $58.70, against industry aver- 
age of $117. Dark, amplewaisted 
Adrian Higgs, personnel VP for Crane, 
is satisfied enough with his serious 
young clay workers. In seven quarters 
of operation, they have brought acci- 
dents down to the mainland rate, have 
worked their single-floor plant (a de- 
sign improvement over the two-story 
parent plant in Syracuse, N. Y.) up to 
83% of full potential. 

Production under the palms, though, 
isn’t the whole story. Higgs and Crane 
import all their raw materials,—40% 
white clay from England, the rest from 
the U.S.—are separated from the New 
York market by 1612 statute miles and 
once-a-week ship service. Offsetting this 
at present is a low hourly wage (45¢ an 
hour is the average) and a starting 
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minimum of 25¢. But pressure from 
mainland competitors and from mini- 
mum-wage-conscious jibaros (hillfolk) 
themselves is certain to disturb this 
management-labor idyll. Within weeks, 
Higgs anticipates a new starting 
minimum of 40¢, which will either (1) 
throw his incentive scale out of kilter 
or (2) force him to kick wages up all 
along the line. 

The $64 question—whether Puerto 
Rico's Operation Bootstrap can turn out 
to be Operation Mousetrap for Ameri- 
can entrepreneurs—hinges mainly on 
this matter of labor costs. An unofficial 
clue to the answer was supplied last 
month by Sefior Jorge Luis Cordova 
Diaz at the dedication of a Beacon Tex- 

tiles blanket mill, 100th new enterprise 
attracted by PRIDCO’s promoters. 
Hedged Diaz, who is Beacon’s board 
chairman and a leader of Mufioz Mar- 
in’s economically loyal political opposi- 
tion: “Pioneering industries need a 
wage differential for a period of time. 
But it is expected that wages will event- 
ually approximate continental stand- 
ards.” 

If low wages are due to be puffed 
up, in time, by the very rise in island 
living standards which new industry is 
expected to promote, the years of tax 
holiday are also numbered.* “When we 
get to the end of the tax-exempt period 
in June of 1959,” projects mustachioed, 
shield-faced Mufioz Marin, “it won’t be 
attractive for new industry. We'll have 
to decide then whether we want to 
continue the attraction.” 

The decision, when it comes, will be 
strictly unilateral and strictly Puerto- 
rican. Although the islanders are legally 
American citizens, they are politically 
a typical Latin American state. Despite 
such liberal trappings as the Five Hun- 
dred Acre Law (instituted in 1941 by 
New Deal Governor Rex Tugwell to 
limit landholdings and “create new 
land-owners” ), the relationship between 
the ‘big sugar planters and the rural 


*In 1960 the tax exemption is whittled 
tto 75%, in 1961 to 50%, and in 1962 under 
the .present statute it vanishes. 


proletariat is unabashedly feudal. And 
although he surrounds his admini- 
stration with modern accoutrements 
(an American publicityman, Hamilton 
Wright, at $150,000 a year; a public 
relations director, Salvador Tio; and a 
modern votegetting machine dispensing 
poor relief and free medicine), Munoz 
is still a dictator in an ice cream suit. 
He needs riflemen (insular police) to 
put down an occasional armed revolt. 
And his sad-faced jibaros, who use hol- 
lowed gourds for plumbing, have not 
reached any stage of political sophisti- 
cation. Reflecting this, Mufioz an- 
nounces: “This whole program has only 
one object, to make jobs. To make 
them, we'll be capitalists or socialists 
or anything else we have to be.” 


Within this primitive context, the 
kind of private industry that smells a 
profit in Puerto Rico is not the basic, 
self-contained kind around which indus- 
trialized areas grow. The soft, green 
hills conceal no commercial iron ore. 
Nor do they yield timber in commercial 
quantity: U. S. Plywood was on the 
brink of opening a plant, did an about- 
face after surveying the island’s fore- 
ests. There is some water power, no 
oil: the cost of electric power varies 
with the price of Bunker “C” oil deliv- 
ered in San Juan. 


So far most of the new plants are 
modern incarnations of the old “cottage 
occupations”: those which can ship in 
raw materials, use native finger dexter- 
ity to process it, and sell it profitably in 
distant markets. (The list runs to items 
like handbags, artificial flowers, sunglass 
frames, needlework, leather items, base- 
balls, Christmas ornaments, lamps, clay 
products.) About the only non-piece- 
work export operations are based on the 
big—1,250,000 tons a year—raw sugar 
+ Funds for PRIDCO itself came almost 
entirely from the wartime boost in U/S. 
excise taxes on fermented beverages, from 
$4 to $9 a gallon. All internal revenue taxes 
on Puerto Rican products go right back 
to the island government; from 1941 to 
1946 they accounted for 48% of its total 
revenue. 
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production. Candy (“Charms”) and 
beverages made from sugar cane are 
the only “basic” exports that promise in- 
creased income}; export of refined su- 
gar to the U.S. is limited to 126,000 
tons a year by mainland law. 

This last is as bitter a sugar-coated 
pill as any undeveloped country has 
had to swallow: it deprives Pureto Rico 
of a possible $20 million in annual in- 
come. “The last remaining vestige of 
19th-century colonialism!” fumes Mu- 
fioz Marin, a political realist and, to his 
own people, a tipo popular on whom 
Americanization didn’t take. Son of 
great Puertorican . statesman Mujfoz 
Rivera, he was for years a chain-smok- 
ing poet in New York’s Greenwich Vil- 
lage, where he lost most of his teeth 
and acquired his only fear—of dentists. 
Puerto. Ricans love him—partly, no 
doubt, because he divorced his main- 
land wife, an artist, to marry a strap- 
ping, broad-faced island girl who bore 
him four children and is now his force- 
ful first lady and good right arm. 
Shrewd, even-voiced, paternalistic Mu- 
fioz realizes the economic impossibility 
of Puerto Rican independence, has 
managed to sidestep this issue without 
sacrificing the love of the islanders. He 
is expected to smear the independista 
opposition in 1952 as he did in the 
1948 election. 

The statistics Mufioz must come to 
grips with are not concerned with vote- 
counts or even dollars, but with people. 
Puerto Rico’s birthrate is a passionate 
42 per thousand per year; with deaths 
at 12 per thousand, the island’s crude 
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PUERTO RICO’S “LEVITTOWN” is this 
4,500-home development near San 
Juan, where a tenth of the islands 
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rate of natural increase, 30, is the 
world’s highest. In a sunny mafiana cul- 
ture which is also Catholic, birth con- 
trol is a religious and political unmen- 
tinable which tipo popular Mujoz 
won't even discuss.* Bringing in jobs 
or shooing out the population surplus. 
are his only practical alternatives. 

The second “out”—out-migration— 
sounds plausible but is only a stopgap 
that leaves the high birthrate and low 
living standard unaffected, as Colum- 
bia’s Kingsley Davis pointed out four 
years ago. It may not even prove an 
effective stopgap: of 668,360 islanders 
who have left in the last five years 
(mostly for New York and St. Croix, in 
the Virgin Islands), only 163,742 have 
stayed away. And the percentage stay- 
ing away is dropping; from 1946 to 
1950 it has slipped from 34% to 19%. 
All of which brings the problem back 
to job importation and makes PRIDCO 
president Teodoro Moscoso the island’s 
first assistant savior. 

What are the practical difficulties 
faced by promotion-conscious Ted Mos- 
coso? They are summarized by Jantzen 
president J. A. Zehntbauer (bathing 
suits, knitwear) : 

“We were told building in Puerto 
Rico was cheaper than in the States, 
but after we purchased nine acres of 
ground near San Juan, we found the 
building would cost us over twice as 
much per square foot as a better type 

* Last month a Forses editor asked the 
Governor, “What are you doing about the 
birthrate?” His retort: “Did you ask the 
Bishop?” 
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BIGGEST GAMBIT in drive for job-creating enterprises is Caribe Hilton Hotel, 
built by Puerto Rico’s government at cost of $7.2 million 


of building in Portland, Oregon, One 
of the extra costs of building there is 
a water system that would take care of 
ordinary factory uses and fire protec- 
tion. The other costs were due to the 
high cost of materials and apparently 
inefficient labor and methods.” 
Another reason for Jantzen’s negative 
decision: “It appeared to us since wages 
could be adjusted by government edict, 
labor costs were very unstable. .. . 
Wages could be doubled without being 
prohibitive, but under the present sys- 


tlamilton W right 


2,206,000 people are concentrated. FHA project houses 20,000 people in five- 
100m, poured concrete bungalows, is intended to drain surplus population from 
San Juan’s overwater slums. Each house is 22 x 23, costs $4,000 
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tem they might be quadrupled, wiping 
out any cost advantage... .” 

A third con: “the necessity of a long- 
er training period,” partly owing to the 
language difference. 

“We finally decided,” testifies Zehnt- 
bauer, “that the net gain in savings of 
taxes and wages, when excess building 
and training costs were deducted, 
would not be great enough.” 

The same conclusion was reached by 
up-and-coming Noma Electric (Xmas- 
tree lights, dolls). “A large part of our 
doll making is batiste work, for which 
Puerto Ricans are extremely good em- 
ployees,” Noma’s George de Cou told 
Forses. Although tempted by the 
cheap island labor and the tax dodge, 
Noma gave up the idea of locating 
there, instead uses Puerto Rican labor 
brought to or hired in the U.S. 

Sylvania Electric, on the other hand, 
has a special, geographical interest in 
a Puerto Rican plant, which could use 
raw materials from South America, put- 
ting the island in the direct line of 
shipment to the U. S. Sylvania has been 
toying with the idea for a year and a 
half, is sending a bevy of experts to the 
island this month for another survey. A 
secondary reason for Sylvania’s interest 
is the apparent success of Rico Tele- 
vision, one of the first hundred new in- 
dustries which has established an oper- 
ation without capital assistance from 
PRIDCO. 

The reluctance of certain continental 
businessmen to move in and help 
Mufioz slay his dragon is not, of course, 
fatal. With a manpower squeeze tight- 
ening, Puerto Rico may be the only 
place under the American flag where 
fresh, if untrained, finger dexterity can 
be found by the factoryful. And even if 





(as is natural) Mufioz is more inter- 
ested in jacking up living standards 
than in garnishing a permanent para- 
dise for American manufacturers, he is 
putting his money where his promo- 
tional mouth is. The “Hombres Traba- 
jandos” sign (Men Working) is still fre- 
quently met on the island’s highways; 
Mufioz is continuing the roadbuilding 
begun by U.S. grants-in-aid in 1937 and 
later pushed by Tugwell. (Of 15 im- 
portant towns served both by rail and 
by road, the highway distance averages 
only two miles more than the rail dis- 
tance from San Juan.) And he is adding 
to the island’s power potential: latest 
addition, a $14 million steam generator 
near San Juan, boosts kilowatt-hour ca- 
pacity from 500 million to 800 million. 

Whatever the doubts and disadvan- 
tages, the green hombres trabajandos 
from Puerto Rico’s green hills have seen 
some of their efforts pay off. Biggest 
single PRIDCO investment, $7.2 mil- 
lion to build the Caribe Hilton, added 
350 employees and $785,000 in salaries 
to the island’s 1950 payroll, brought in 
another $700,000 for service purchases 
on the local market. Hotelkeeper Con- 
rad Hilton, who now operates the 
Caribe under lease ($560,000 a year) 
may well buy the Corbusier-like show- 
piece from PRIDCO if traffic volume 
holds up. Textron’s island subsidiary, 
which already has the biggest payroll 
(538) of the first 100, plans a $7 mil- 
‘lion expansion of its cotton-weaving 
plant at Ponce, is willing to put up $2.5 
million of the required capital. When 
the first 100 enterprises reach capacity 
operation (11 have not actually begun 
manufacturing) their combined payroll 
will account for 15,000 jobs, with al- 
most an equivalent number in attendant 
service trades. 

Meanwhile, PRIDCO’s half-dozen in- 
dustrial promotion guides are taking 


GENERAL MILLS’ PERRIN: 
something for the gas-range trade 


four or five American businessmen on 
the grand tour every week. If they can 
induce 50 a year to set up 100-em- 
ployee establishments, they can keep 
pace with the birthrate. In any case, 
Mujioz, Moscoso & Co. are “changing 
the tempo from horses to horsepower” 
—and they mean business. 


COOK BOOK BOIL 


Ir you ARE thinking of writing a best- 
selling novel and retiring on the profits, 
you might reconsider your choice of 
subject. Last week, the best seller in 
the bookstores was not a general’s auto- 
biography nor even a chambermaid’s 
confessions. Unknown even to many in 
the publishing trade, General Mills’ 
Betty Crocker Picture Cook Book was 
outselling the trade’s best offerings by 
better than 5 to 1. Following the fabu- 
lous success of the Betty Crocker elec- 
tric iron, G. Mills’ president Leslie N. 
Perrin is doubly convinced that it 
doesn’t always pay to stick strictly to 
your milling. 

The cook book’s 18,000-copy weekly 
sales aren’t bad at all—considering that 
the latest best-selling Hemingway opus 
is doing about 3,500. 

Between September and the first of 
the year, book stores sales alone ac- 
counted for 300,000 copies; G. Mills 
also distributed about 200,000 copies 
to employees, stockholders, and coupon 
clippers. Last month sales passed the 
%-million mark, and are expected to 
reach at least a million copies by Au- 
gust. So far, 1,550,000 copies have been 
printed, 950,000 of them in the record- 
breaking initial press run. 

Mills is using some novel promotion 
gimmicks to push the book. Besides the 
coupon offer, the 3,300 G. Mills-spon- 
sored Queen Bess Silverware clubs are 
acting as Cook Book representatives. 
Tea and coffee route salesmen began 
handling the book last December. 

Still way out front in total sales are 
the Better Homes and Gardens Cook 
Book (over 3,000,000 copies to date) 
and the Fanny Farmer Cook Book (2.5 
million copies). But G.Mills’ Betty 
Crocker seems to be coming to a quick 
boil, looks like a good bet to outsell 
everything else in the bookstores this 
year. 


WHERE’S ETHYL? 


OcTANE-CONSCIOUS motorists can relax, 
at least for the time being: the battle of 
the octane ratings is simmering down. 
Trouble started when Deputy Petro- 
leum Administrator Bruce K. Brown 
proposed a few weeks ago to limit the 
octane ratings of motor gasoline in ord- 
er to save tetraethyl lead for aviation 
gas. (The octane rating is a convenient 
index to the anti-knock quality of a 
motor fuel. Tetraethyl lead, known in 
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the trade at TEL, is an active ingredi- 
ent in anti-knock compounds. ) 

Brown planned to limit premium 
fuels to 90 octane, intermediate to 86, 
and regular (“house”) grade to 84. 
This aroused bitter opposition, particu- 
larly from such companies as Sun and 
Esso Standard, which considered ceil- 
ings arbitrary and discriminatory. (Oc- 
tane ratings in the East are generally 
higher than those in the interior). The 
rest of the industry, with limited capac- 
ity to produce high-octane mixtures, 
didn’t seem overly concerned. But the 
pressure was apparently strong enough 
to induce Brown to backtrack, put out 
a new proposal that would limit users 
to a certain percentage of what was 
consumed in a comparable 1950 period. 
Smaller refiners would use the same 
amount of lead they did in 1950, pro- 
vided it didn’t run over a_ million 
pounds. Larger refiners, who used over 
a million pounds, would be allowed this 
amount, plus 80% of anything over a 
million. Now in effect, the plan brings 
purrs of approval from them. But as 
a parting shot, Brown warned that a 
limit on octane ceilings might still prove 
necessary. 

While the present inventory situation 
is low, the tetraethyl lead industry 
views the situation as only temporary. 
Only two firms make TEL—Ethyl Corp. 
and DuPont, with Ethyl accounting for 
two-thirds of production. National ca- 
pacity, expected to be around 410 mil- 
lion pounds this year, is being rapidly 
expanded. 

Ethyl is building a plant at Houston, 
Tex., expects the first section to start 
turning out an additional 40 million 
pounds annually some time in Febru- 
ary, 1952. Another section will begin 
producing at an equal rate by mid- 
1952. DuPont is also beginning con- 
struction, at Deepwater Point, N. J., of 


ETHYL CORP’S EDGAR: 
something for the gasoline trade 
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MET PRESIDENT TAYLOR: 


$10.3 billion in assets, with one sharp pain in the portfolio 


a 50-million-pound plant embodying its 
newly released continuous process, 
thinks it will be in production by Jan- 
uary of next year. These additions will 
bring 1952 capacity close to 500 mil- 
lion pounds, with a top of 550 million 
in 1953. Immediate raw materials—pig 
lead, metallic sodium and ethyl chloride 
-as well as basic raw materials like 
lead, salt, and ethylene, should be avail- 
able in sufficient quantity to maintain 
operations at required levels. 

TEL-men believe these totals should 
insure a full supply for military and 
civilian need in any foreseeable emer- 
gency. In the last war, peak military 
demand was 155 million pounds a year. 
At that time most aviation gas had a 
100-octane rating. Today the rating 
runs 115-145. But jet and turbo prop 
engines are beginning to take over; they 
use no TEL additives, get along on 
third-grade, 68-octane gasoline. So 
some observers don’t think military de- 
mands will exceed those of WW II. 
Present rated capacity of the tetraethyl 
lead industry should comfortably fulfill 
military requirements, yet leave more 
TEL available for civilian gas than in 
the last war. 

Comments Ethyl v-p Dr. Graham 
Edgar: “The worst gasoline during a 
future war would be as good as the 
best gasoline of the past war.” 


LIFE AT THE MET 


Last MONTH, in their brown leather 
and beige dining room, executives of 
America’s most colossal private enter- 
Prise rattled off a few figures for 20 
financial writers. The executives were 
Leroy Lincoln, board chairman, and 
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Charles G. Taylor, president; the colos- 
sus was Metropolitan Life Insurance, 
whose assets ($10,338 million) are 
twice those of Ford, General Motors, 
and Chrysler combined. 

From 1949 to 1950, Metropolitan’s 
outstanding policies jumped a cool $4 
billion to reach a total of $45,424,853,- 
902—probably the largest figure on any 
annual statement. Broken down, it 
means that each of Met Life’s 20,000 
agents services some $1.5 million of in- 
surance. 

How have inflation and rumors of 
more inflation affected the insurance 
business? The amount in force is now 
lower, in relation to national income, 
than it has been in years past: present 
total equals about one year’s national 
income. But Metropolitan’s lapse ratio 
is only about 3% (in 1933 it was 17%), 



















































RESNICK AND BRESLOW: they buy their leather raw, podner 
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and its agents are using inflation as an 
argument for buying more insurance. 

They have met no serious sales re- 
sistance, either. Ordinary and industrial 
insurance—most difficult to sell—were 
up $1.1 billion and $384 million, re- 
spectively, from 1949’s year-end totals. 
And the billowing group annuities de- 
mand—mostly for pension plans—shot 
group coverage to a new peak. Group 
issues for 1950—$1,056,000,000—repre- 
sented a 250% gain on similar sales in 
1949. 

The war? Not big enough—yet—to 
affect the Met’s life-expectancy tables. 
After six months of Korea, Metropoli- 
tan paid out $779,000 for 869 deaths. 
(After the Texas City disaster, a one- 
flash affair, the Met parted with $1.1 
million, mostly on group policies. ) 

Has America’s biggest single corpo- 
ration no worries? There is one: the 
low rate of interest—3.07%—earned by 
the Metropolitan’s $7.7 billion portfolio 
of bonds and preferred stocks. This is 
only .3% over the rate required to main- 
tain reserves at the legal level, a close 
squeak compared to a cozy spread of 
1.83% in 1929, when the gilt-edged 
portfolio yielded 5.18%. 

The Met’s executives didn’t say so, 
but their low investment return traces 
indirectly to Treasury Secretary Sny- 
der’s insistence on the 24% rate on gov- 
ernment bonds. Snyder’s stand, among 
other things, requires an adjustment of 
premiums on new business, which 
means that life insurance prices, among 
other things, will inevitably rise. 


LONE WOLF 


THE COWBOY HOLSTER and pistol belt 
clique (ages 4 to 12) continues to de- 
light the businessmen who cater to their 
whims. Strictly a post-war phenom- 
enon, the rage for cowboy holsters 
among kids has fireballed into big busi- 
ness—$30 million in 1950. This was 
split up by some 260-odd manutac- 












PARKHURST: 
is a psychiatrist needed . . . 


turers, who turned out enough sets to 
equip each youthful Bart Masterson 
with three apiece. In 1944, there were 
just ten manufacturers, who grossed a 
total of $2-3 million. 

Since post-war interest in cowboys 
has been fanned by television’s Hopa- 
long Cassidy, Gene Autry and Roy 
Rogers, city kids are the major part of 
this fast-growing market. 

However, there’s one lone wolf out- 
fit that won’t have any truck with TV 
range riders. It’s successfully bucking 
the trend of novelty merchandising, 
preferring to go it alone, avoiding “en- 
tangling alliances” with current heroes 
who might lose their popularity. This 
is the Carnell Mfg. Co., which does 
about 10% of the total business. A two- 
man operation, it’s run by Stanley Bres- 
low and brother-in-law podner Charles 
Resnick. They reckon that by turning 
out an authentic, unendorsed product 
they can profit from the boom sparked 
by Hoppy and the others. 

Breslow used to manufacture toy 
Sam Browne belts, but when Uncle 
Sam eliminated them from military uni- 
forms in 1943, he almost lost his shirt, 
as kids quickly lost interest in them. 
Hopefully, he turned to the manufac- 
ture of cowboy gear in 1944, did $30,- 
000 worth of business. His appetite 
whetted, he used real leather, intro- 
duced the hip-slung envelope holster, 
took care of fat boys with an adjustable 
belt. 

He hired a designer to make faithful 
copies of real holsters in museums and 
on the range, adapted them to kid-size. 
Breslow turns out two completely new 
lines each year for the fall and spring 
season under the trade name “Round- 
up.” Price range: $1 to $20. Big selling 
period starts with the “Toy Fair” held 


in early March. In peak periods, Car- 
nell’s plant on Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
can turn out 14,000 pieces daily (Bres- 
low works only on order, avoids in- 
ventories). He buys his leather raw, 
works it up himself. The current boom 
has made holster manufacturers an im- 
portant factor in certain grades of 
leather, has also jacked up the price. 
Some dogie skins that used to cost %c 
a foot now run as high as 25c a foot. 

Breslow sits in his Great Neck, Long 
Island, ranch house these days (he’s 
never been West himself) wondering 
how he can overcome metal shortages. 

Things have already become so tight 
that scores of manufacturers are drop- 
ping out of the field. If worse comes to 
worst, he’s prepared to sell the holsters 
empty as metal guns disappear. During 
the last war, pressed wooden guns were 
used, but a new generation of kids will 
have to be educated along substitute 
lines. 


IT’S NOT EASY TO 
TAKE IT EASY 


WHAT MAKES a “tired business man” 
tired? 

To find an answer to that clinical 
question, more than 2,000 “tired busi- 
ness men” were examined in the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Clinic of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital in Philadelphia. Many 
patients came from industrial and busi- 
ness concerns whose owners were wor- 
ried about their key employees’ health. 

One Philadelphia industrialist sent 
all 63 of his executives in for a check- 
up. Eighty per cent of them needed 
medical or psychiatric treatment. 


TIRED BUSINESSMAN: 


The psychiatrist was needed in most 
cases to convince those executives they 
must slow down and stop worrying. 
Dr. Leonard W. Parkhurst, the clinic’s 
medical director, emphasized that the 
executives “must be boss of their jobs, 
not slaves to those jobs.” This, aphorizes 
he, is the difference between the 
healthy businessman and the one on 
the verge of a breakdown. 

The Benjamin Franklin Clinic con- 
cludes a tired businessman gets that 
way because he: 

1. Stuffs his business troubles in his 
briefcase and carries them home at 
night instead of leaving them at the 
office; 

2. Goes out to lunch and does more 
business talking than eating; 

3. Cannot take a real vacation be- 
cause he cannot delegate authority. He 
thinks he is indispensable; 

4. Does not have a day-in, day-out 
hobby but goes out once a- week for 
a strenuous physical workout to cure 
all his ills; 

5. Does not know, or practice, mod- 
eration in either work or play. 

Most common yhysical ailments 
found among Philadelphia _ business- 
men: coronary artery disease, high 
blood pressure (hypertension) and 
stomach ulcers. 

There are always some tough super- 
men, who can stand the rush of mod- 
ern business life without punishment. 
But to the majority of both workers 
and executives it means physical harm 
and nervous trouble. The rush situation 
glides over in a sort of nervous irrita- 
tion which may be hidden for some 
time but which eventually becomes ob- 
vious in contacts with other people: 


Keystone View 


.. . to free the haggard executive from his briefcaseful of troubles? 
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Fatigue and nervosity of the execu- 
tive may be decisive for production. 
Du Pont psychiatrist Dershimer thinks 
the productivity of a whole department 
can drop way down because the boss 
does not get along with its members. 
Treating the boss’ malady means re- 
lief to the whole department. 

The Benjamin Franklin Clinic’s pre- 
scription is: take it easier. 

It isn’t so easy to take it easy, answers 
Columbia Professor Josephine L. Rath- 
bone. Most adults, she says, do not 
know how to relax. They are dissatis- 
fed with their achievements, drive 
themselves to get more and more done 
each day. Suddenly, one day, they 
come down with ulcers, high blood 
pressure, or a physical breakdown. 

Contrary to popular notion, says Dr. 
Rathbone, “tense” people don’t always 
appear nervous. They don’t bite their 
nails, crack their knuckles, or twist their 
handkerchiefs. Instead, they often ap- 
pear very calm, unnaturally calm, be- 
cause they fear they will reveal ner- 
vousness by movement. By holding 
themselves still, however, they are in- 
creasing their tensions. 

A person who is overfatigued is 
likely to overwork, Dr. Rathbone points 
out. A too-tired person seems to lose 
all sense of perspective and welcomes 
a breakdown as eagerly as a holiday. 
His overactivity takes two classic forms: 
overaddiction to business, and overim- 
mersion in the social whirl. 

Recent thought on fatigue centers 
around two foci: (1) a toxic substance 
in the blood; (2) too little sugar. Quite 
a few scientists believe that a toxic sub- 
stance is being formed within the body 
during waking and working hours, that 
this poison is the cause of fatigue and 
weariness, that it is gradually digested 
and eliminated during the hours of 
sleep. 

Others explain fatigue in terms of 
the sugar content of the blood. Drs. 
Portis, Zitman, and Lawrence, Chicago, 
have studied hundreds of business exec- 
utives who became utterly exhausted in 
their early forties or fifties. In a typical 
group of these executive patients, fa- 
tigue is the outstanding complaint of 


And in more than 48 per cent of the 
fatigued group a too-rapid disappear- 
ance of the sugar from the blood—hypo- 
glycemia*—was discovered. 

Dr. Portis’ studies in executive fa- 
tigue reveal that when an inadequate 
amount of dextrose (sugar) circulates 
in the blood, the brain does not func- 
tion properly. The patient becomes 
high-strung and easily fatigued and the 
body does not maintain its competence. 


_—_— 


4 The opposite condition of hypergly- 
cemia—too much sugar in the blood—is a 
Prime symptom of diabetes. 
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Dietary and pharmacologic measures 
are then needed to normalize the dis- 
ordered sugar-content of the blood. 
Suggested diet for the fatigued exec- 
utive starts with an adequate breakfast, 
one of the most important meals of the 
day: orange juice, oatmeal, poached 





egg, toast, butter, coffee, milk, no sugar. 
The luncheon should be well balanced 
and not hurried. Frequently in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon, Dr. Portis and as- 
sociates say, the executive will find 
himself growing more irritable, and by 
4 or 5 o'clock he again is tired and 





LABOR RELATIONS 





THIS MAY BE a man’s world, but 
youd never know it from current 
labor relations efforts. In no other 
field has there been more catering, 
cajoling, kowtowing to the distaff 
side. Employers, unions, and labor 
relations males are not underesti- 
mating the power of a woman to 
make her spouse do a better job. 

Consider for a moment the un- 
abashed treachery of one youngish 
labor relations wiseacre. It 
was the practice of his 
company—as with all well- 
run outfits—to hand out 
warning slips to employees 
who violated either a 
safety rule or company 
regulation. In one depart- 
ment the men used their 
warning slips to light their 
cigarette butts. And you 
couldn’t very well fire them—not in 
this age of shortages. So this fancy- 
dancy labor relations man, complete 
with crew cut and Princeton back- 
ground, sent their warning slips 
home—addressed to the wives of the 
“culprits.” Today that department 
is as prim and proper as Miss Mont- 
gomery’s Sewing School. 

An isolated case, you say? Fetch a 
crying towel and listen to this. Some 
months ago a group of burly brew- 
ery truck drivers went out on a wild- 
cat strike. Mediators, arbitrators, 
conciliators, all tried but couldn’t 
get the men back to work. The presi- 
dent of the company, in one of those 
last-resort gestures that sometimes 
brings results, wrote a personal let- 
ter to wives of the strikers. He told 
the little women the facts as he saw 
them and implored them to use their 
good offices to get the men to see 
the wrongs of their ways. The very 
next day the truck drivers trundled 
back to their jobs with the long, 
bashful looks of little boys who have 
been scolded by their mamas. 


To reward 25-year men, a certain 





It used to be a man’s world... 





by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


company sends gifts to wives. An- 
other sad example: one outfit stresses 
safety on the job with untiring vig- 
ilance and through the years has had 
a proud record indeed as one of 
the safest operators in a semi-haz- 
ardous business. When a department 
works four hundred thousand man- 
hours without a lost-time accident, 
the men are amply (?) rewarded. 
Their women-folk are given a big 
dinner and presents by the 
boss. 

Unions, too, are not 
above taking a leaf or 
two from the capitalistic 
classes. One large interna- 
tional got to thinking 
about the big drop in un- 
ion meeting attendance. 
It started to concentrate 
on female interests. The 
meeting halls were dressed with 
fancy curtains. Tea and _ cookies 
came on the agenda. Play rooms for 
children were set up adjacent to the 
meeting halls. But the piece de re- 
sistance was a special course for wo- 
men preceding every meeting. The 
name of the course was “How To 
Look Younger.” Today you need res- 
ervations in advance to get in. 

Incidentally, appeal to women’s 
vanity is an oldie in the bag of tricks 
of any seasoned labor relations man. 
Not long ago one company was hav- 
ing trouble with accidents on stairs. 
It seems that women, in their rush 
to get home after work, would run 
helter-skelter down the stairways 
leading to exits. Their heels would 
catch and many a broken or sprained 
ankle resulted. The personnel man 
stopped the mishaps overnight. He 
placed a large full-length mirror at 
the bottom of each landing. “No wo- 
man will ever pass up the opportun- 
ity to stop before a mirror and see 
how she looks,” he said. That’s just 
what happened. Now the ladies 
stroll down the stairs like star-dusted 
actresses in the movies. 
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restless. His efficiency may be impaired 
because his luncheon was inadequate. 
Quite a few people lose all feeling of 
tiredness and fatigue when they have a 
cup of coffee and a piece of cake in 
the afternoon. This reviving feeling may 
not only be produced by the stimulat- 
ing caffeine in the coffee, as doctors be- 
lieved up to now. Reduction of after- 
noon-hypoglycemia by coffee and cake 
may be the primary effect. 

The typical “tired business man” 
either suffers from insomnia or doesn’t 
recognize the recuperative value of 
sleep. Some highly active people tend 
to think it is a waste of time to sleep; 
others can’t slow down their minds suf- 
ficiently to fall asleep. 

Prepare for sleep, says Dr. Rathbone, 
by cutting down on the intensity of 
thinking for half an hour or more be- 
fore retiring. A game of checkers or 
writing a pleasant letter may help. The 
nub of Dr. Rathbone’s advice: take 
plenty of time to get ready for bed. 
Take a leisurely bath, brush your teeth, 
lay out your clothes for the next morn- 
ing. If you like to read, choose nonfic- 
tion and a hard book: bore your mind 
into surrender to sleep. By getting into 
bed an hour before the usual time for 
retiring, she asserts, you build up a re- 
serve of rest, can fall asleep without the 
old struggle. 

Drugs—benzedrine and ephedrine— 
have been widely used to overcome 


fatigue. They are capable of raising 
lowered blood pressure. Students and 
night fliers use them in quantities. They 
are powerful, however, and should only 
be taken between limits prescribed by 
a doctor for each individual case. It 
takes more work to get a businessman 
rested than to get him tired. 
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OVERALL, Forses National Index regis- 
ters 14% above March a year ago—but 
an 8% slacking off from February's 
peak. Rate of acceleration from Febru- 
ary to March is slower than in the 
comparable period a year ago—but 
starts from a much higher base. Moun- 
tain, Pacific and New England areas— 
all late starters—scored heaviest gains 
this month, with Southern and Middle 
Atlantic areas advancing at a slower 
pace. 

Commercial and industrial casualties 
are running about 40% lower than last 
year—29% below the 1949 rate. Com- 
mercial paper outstanding shows the 
largest seasonal increase since 1937. 
Commercial, industrial and agricultural 
loans are $4.5 billion greater than Feb- 
ruary a year ago. Department store 
sales (dollar volume) are running 15% 
above last year, show greater selectivity, 
however, in consumer demand. 


Smallest gains over the year are in 
South and North Central regions, where 
weather and market uncertainties hit 
hardest. Severe crop damage in the 
Southwest slowed down commercial ac- 
tivity; holding back of livestock has 
started in the North Central region, 
hence less cash for discretionary spend- 
ing is available there. 

Areas showing the greatest gains over 
the month: (1) ore marketing centers 
such as Butte, Reno, and Denver; (2) 
coal mining centers—Scranton, Wilkes 
Barre, Charleston, W. Va., and Akron— 
primarily as result of the cold wave; 
(3) Government regulations thus far 
have failed to dent the housing boom, 
so lumber centers hum; (4) chemical 
activity in Charleston, S.C., and Mo- 
bile contributes to good retail sales 
there. 

Cities showing the greatest losses 
over the month include a group affected 
by closing of the cotton markets: Fort 
Smith (—25%), Little Rock (—20%), 
Raleigh (—16%) and Memphis (—14%). 
Tulsa fell off 20% from last month; Bur- 
lington slumped 138% owing to the wool 
strike atop high prices and slow move- 
ment of raw wool. 

Nationwide, inflationary pressures 
continue to mount, checked this month 
only by short-term depressants. Indus- 
try meanwhile is buzzsawing into 
mounting defense orders, maintains 
very high consumer output withal. 
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Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. 
The indexes reflect business as it was during the last week of February. 
N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent movement for two months to 
register an improvement or a decline. 


Ten Best Cities 
( Percent Gain Over Last Year ) 


Denver, Colo. (2) 

XS Me (| a aera 
Pueblo, Colo. (3) 

Spokane, Wash. ........... 

Salt Lake City, Utah (2).... 
Be N, 55s <d0aaveeeuee 
IE ae 

New Haven, Conn 

Pittsburgh, Pa (5) 

ee ee 

(In parenthesis: number of succes- 
sive months listed in this column) 


Zone Indexes 


(Percent Gain From Corresponding 
Month Last Year ) 


Jan. Feb. 
New England .. 26% 
Middle Atlantic . 13 19 
Midwest 25 
South ‘ 18 
South Central .. 25 
North Central .. 20 
Mountain ‘ 26 
Pacific 24 
NATIONAL 
22% 
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HIGHLIGHTS 














Consolidated net sales 








Consolidated net income 





Federal income and 





excess profits taxes 





Net working capital. . 






Per common share . 






Per preferred share. 







Number of stockholders 











BOARD OF DIRECTORS 








VICTOR EMANUEL, Chairman 





Earnings per common share 


Dividends per common share 


Year ended 
Nov. 30, 1950 


$256,966,971 
$12,635,633 


$16,100,000 
$71,617,941 


_Net tangible assets (net worth) $81,273,695 


$8.65 
$401.87 
$1.65 
$0.50 
97,119 





GEORGE E. ALLEN 






IRVING B. BABCOCK 





NEAL DOW BECKER 






JAMES BRUCE 





MARTIN W. CLEMENT 





C. COBURN DARLING 
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GEORGE A. ELLIS 
JOSEPH B. HALL 
CARLTON M. HIGBIE 
ROBERT L. JOHNSON 
LEROY A. LINCOLN 


W. A. MOGENSEN 


AVCO reports 
for 1950 





Year ended 
Nov. 30, 1949 


$137,398,554 
$4,150,466 


$2,400,000 
$34,850,256 
$62,563,432 
$7.63 
$259.01 
$0.54. 

$0.30 
36,345 


WILLIAM I. MYERS 
BENJAMIN H. NAMM 
THOMAS A. O’HARA 
R. S. PRUITT 

JAMES D. SHOUSE 


A. N, WILLIAMS 


AVCO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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AVCO 


MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 





“A Family of 
Famous Names” 


CROSLEY 


Shelvador refrigerators, home and 
farm freezers, electric ranges, kitchen 
sinks and cabinets, television and 
radio sets and other home equipment. 


BENDIX 


HOME APPLIANCES 


Automatic washers, dryers, ironers. 


Steel wall cabinets, kitchen sinks, 
base cabinets, waste disposers. 


CROSLEY BROADCASTING 
CORPORATION 


Operates WLW, “The Nation's 
Station,” Cincinnati, and WINS, New 
York; and television stations WLW-T, 
Cincinnati; WLW-D, Dayton, and 
WLW-C, Columbus. 


NEw JpEA 
Spreaders, corn pickers, hay rakes 
and loaders, power take-off mowers, 
grain and baled-hay elevators and 
other farm equipment. 


~LYCOMING~ 


Aircraft and industrial engines, pre- 
cision machine parts. 


SPENCER HEATER 


Heating boilers for commercial and 
residential use, castings. 


Avco is helping keep America 
strong. With substantial orders 
for military production, Avco’s 
plants and facilities also are 
engaged in the manufacture of 
electronic equipment, aircraft 
components, auxiliary power 
units, military aircraft engines 
and other materiel essential to 
the nation’s defense program. 





















CHECK the Amazingly 


Accurate Registration 
OF THIS 


REX-D-gr aph Madel on’ 


FLUID TYPE DUPLICATOR 
For Systems Work and All Duplicating 


Model “‘R” is so accurate that you could rerun a 
stack of copies TEN TIMES or more—and the 
last impression would be exactly over every other 
impression! This “hairline” registration is only 
ONE Model “‘R” advantage. It’s faster, more 
versatile, easier to operate. Has automatic feed, 
automatic counter, quick-change Master guide 
and clamp, Jever-tilt fluid system, original 100% 
roller moistener, and many other features. 
Handles tissue to card stock up to 9” x 17”. 
It’s a streamlined worksaver that pays its way 
in any office. 

Ask your nearby REX-O-graph dealer 
for a demonstration or for details on 
the other 23 REX-O-graph models 
ranging from $98.00 to $865.00. 


REX-O)-graph, Inc. 


7862 W. HICKS STREET 

MILWAUKEE 14, WIS. 

SUPERIOR FLUID TYPE DUPLICATORS AND 
SUPPLIES 








Annuities 
guaranteed by 
POMONA COLLEGE 
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save taxes 

ay up to 7% : 
assure lifetime security 
provide a memorial in 
your name 
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“Estate Planning’ --**** 
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POMONA COLLEGE 


203-F Sumner Hall 
Claremont, California 








MEN MADE TO ORDER 
5©: py Fit Your Abilities 
Qi ToThe Opportunities 

i You have unused talents 
and mental powers. Learn to 

develop those faculties of mind 

which today’s world of business 
demands. Start life anew—with- 
out changing your affairs. Write 
the Rosicrucians for free Sealed 
Book telling how you may receive age-old 
teachings to achieve personal power. 
Address: Scribe y. H. B.. 


The ROSICRUCIANS, (Amorc)* San Jose, Calif. 






















NEW IDEAS 





Slipproof Belt 


New answer to high speed, precision 
belt transmission limitations is U. S. 
Rubber’s sawtoothed timing belt. Cap- 
able of running at speeds up to 16,000 
feet per minute without stretching, the 
sawteeth eliminate tension adjustments, 
will operate without lubrication. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer this “most 





outstanding advance in power trans- 
mission in 50 years” has applications in 
portable tools, commercial sewing 
machines, electric typewriters, and in- 
numerable other transmission uses. Pri- 
mary advantage: absolute and _ split- 
second precision timing, hitherto ex- 
tremely expensive. Power waste is 
eliminated. (L. H. Gilmer division, 
U. S. Rubber Co., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Gasket Icers 


Formerly, refrigerator natural rubber 
linings had to be replaced every one to 
five years because of deterioration re- 
sulting in a poor door seal. Now, a new 
Geon plastic gasket promises a con- 
siderable saving to homeowners, not 
only in gasket replacement cost, but 
also in reduced refrigerator operation 
expenses. The new plastic retains its 
resiliency and will not crack under nor- 
mal conditions, while offering an excel- 
lent resistance to solvents, oils, fats, 
waxes, and household chemicals; nat- 
ural rubber gaskets are often affected 
by solvents, greases and even perspira- 
tion from human hands. (The West- 
inghouse Electric Appliance Division, 
Mansfield, Ohio). 


Cushion Duplicator 
A new, compact, photographic-copy- 
ing device, small enough to fit into a 
briefcase, gives promise of eliminating 
handcopying drudgery of printed, writ- 
ten, or sketched material. Featuring a 
translucent, plastic cushion—resistant to 
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moisture, inks and stains, and conform. 
able to the contour of the subject to be 
copied—kit should be of special inter- 
est to persons, institutions, and compa- 
nies engaged in research work. To make 
prints, a piece of sensitized paper is 
placed on the printed matter, the in- 
flated cushion is placed on top of it, 
and the paper is then exposed to the 
set’s light for about ten seconds. Added 
feature: the kit, which needs no dark- 
room to make prints, includes copying 
paper and sample developing materials, 
(F. G. Ludwig Associates, Pease Road, 
Woodbridge, Conn.) 


Kitchen Kangaroo 


A new, pouch-shaped sponge filled 
with detergent promises to make dish- 
washing easier, quicker. For double 
purpose use, one side foams when wet; 
the other is used for wiping. Never, 
promises the manufacturer, will the 
soap cake become soft and mushy, or 
fail in any water, hard or soft, hot or 
cold. Detergent cake may be removed, 





sponge boiled for sanitation. Should ap- 
peal to the housewife interested in dish- 
washing with “cosmetic ingredients” 
which will not harm hands. (Dupay 
Associates, Allendale, N. J.) 


Solder Substitute 


A new “miracle metal,” combined 
with tin and lead, is Fil-Soder, offering 
a quicker, lighter, more economical 
metal fill for aluminum or die cast 
metal products. Requiring no fluxing, it 
feathers to a smooth, invisible edge, 
takes 70% less heat than conventional 
solder. Particularly should appeal to 
metal workers because of low cost and 
as a substitute for critically short regu- 
lar solder. (Swiss Laboratory, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio). 








pre-IT’S NEW IT’S AMAZING ~--—, 


Typing Corrections without Erasing! 


Del-e-lape’ 











For information write today to— 
202 East 44th Street, New York City 17{ 





Forbes 
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Taxes on Income 
United States and Canadian Income Taxes 
United States Federal Excess Profits Tax 
Federal Taxes on Income—per share* 
Salaries, Wages, Commissions 


Commercial Cre 





ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash in banks and on hand............ ° 

Marketable Securities: 
U. S. Government Obligations. .... ‘saan 
Other Marketable Securities .......... 


Accounts and Notes Receivable: 
Motor and Other Retail and “‘F.H.A.’’. . 
Motor and Other Wholesale........... 


Open Accounts, Notes, Mortgages and 
Factoring Receivables. .............-- 


Direct or “Personal Loan” Receivables . 


Less Reserves for: 
Unearned Income 


Losses on Accounts and Notes........ 


Total Reserves. . 


Other Current Assets: 
Trade Accounts and Notes Receivable 
“Manufacturing Companies”. ......... 
Premiums Receivable—‘“‘Insurance 


Companies”. .... . 


Claims against U.S. 


and Canadian 


Governments—Taxes, etc.........++++ 


fact 





I tories— 


Companies” 


uring 


Total Current Assets.........+++: 





FIXED AND OTHER ASSETS: 


Land, Buildings, and Equipment 


“Manufacturing Companies’ 


Company Cars—used by Representatives . 
Cash Surrender Value Life Insurance... .. 
Repossessions—at depreciated values. .... 


Prepaid Interest and 


DEFERRED CHARGES: 


Discount .......... 


Prepaid Insurance and Expenses........ ° 


CONSOLIDATED OPERATIONS 


Gross Finance Receivables Acquired 
Gross Insurance Premiums, Prior to Reinsurance 
Net Sales of Manufacturing Companies 
Gross Income 


Net Income from Current Operations, before 


The activities of Commercial Credit Company are carried 
on in three main divisions, consisting of Finance Companies, 
Insurance Companies and Manufacturing Companies. 


$ 55,132,256.69 
8,656,255.53 
$ 63,788,512.22 


145,607.20 


$438,570,311.00 
127,042,417.81 


78,446,399.59 
22,579,165.20 


___3,076,686.63 
$669,714,980.23 


$ 26,084,163.10 
10,783,236.59 

$ 36,867,399.69 
$ 7,206,515.37 
309,585.53 
222,119.19 


8,764,064.72 


$ 74,873,853.85 


63,642,905.02 


632,847,580.54 


16,502,284.81 








$ 6,632,444.20 
1,278,648.14 
109,759.67 
___ 261,993.50 


$ 1,868,390.29 
843,762.56 


$787,866,624.22 





8,282,845.51 


2,712,152.85 





1950 
- $2,346,583,865 
42,739,802 
. 84,992,183 
106,138,880 


41,022,804 
. 19,869,293 
° 1,300,000 
° 9.28 
. 43,059,111 


$798,861 ,622.58 


1949 
$1,971,773,386 
50,735,007 
76,106,064 
93,303,381 


30,805,719 
13,035,003 

7.07 
39,894,856 
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EDIT)PEAN }: 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 39TH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


dit Company 







CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Notes Payable— Unsecured Short Term. .. 


Accounts Payable: 


Credit Balances of Manufacturing and 


Selling Agents....... 


Due Customers only 
are collected. ....... 


when Receivables 


Accrued Income and Excess Profits Taxes. 


Accrued Other Taxes. .. 


Consolidated Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1950 


LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 





Consolidated operations and net income from current oper- 
ations for 1950 were larger than for any previous year in 
the history of the Company. 





$432,848,500.00 
$ 13,611,102.02 
8,787,364.71 
7,543,138.34 29,941,605.07 
23,057,185.81 
2,602,180.84 


Customers’ Loss Reserves. ............+ e 16,928,122.16 
Total Current Liabilities....... cece $505,377,593.88 
UNEARNED PREMIUMS— 
“INSURANCE COMPANIES”’....... 30,117,051.83 
RESERVES FOR: 
Losses and Loss Expense— 
“Insurance Companies”.............. $ 4,069,468.73 
Fluctuations in Security Values. ......... 886,442.54 
Canadian Exchange Fluctuations... .. . a 587,127.01 5,543,038.28 
UNSECURED NOTES: 
Notes, 234% due serially—1953-1957..... $ 41,500,000.00 
ee 50,000,000.00 91,500,000.00 
SUBORDINATED UNSECURED NOTES: 
Ps He OE OI ie ok dn vv ccivccucctue $ 25,000,000.00 
Notes, 3.95% due 1964... .........e000. 25,000,000.00 50,000,000.00 





IN SUBSIDIARIES . 


MINORITY INTEREST 


CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
Common Stock—$10 par value: 
Authorized—3,000,000 shares 
Issued and Outstanding—2,278,812 full 
shares and 161 shares of fractional scrip $ 22,789,730.00 


Capital Surplus........ 
Earned Surplus. ....... 


NET INCOME 
Finance Companies 
Insurance Companies 


Manufacturing Companies 


Net Income from Current Operations 


Net Income per share on Common Stock* 


38,042,919.93 
55,455,389.71 


35,898.95 


116,288,039.64 





Net Income per share on present capitalization of 
2,278,973 shares of Common Stock outstanding — 
no allowance for dividends on Preferred Stock .... 

Book Value per share—Common Stock* ......... 


*On shares outstanding at end 


More than 300 Offices in Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 


of each year 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY AND SUBSIDIARIES — BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 






A Few Facts, as of December 31, 1950 and 1949 


$798,861,622.58 











1950 1949 
$10,925,044 $9,157,253 
5,397,261 5,486,049 
3,531,106 _3,127,415 
$19,853,511 $17,770,717 
$8.64 $9.16 
8.71 7.79 
51.02 45.00 
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policy of The Home Insurance Company is a deeply 
personal document. 

Each provides a shield of protection for some person’s cher- 
ished possessions—perhaps your home, or car, or business. 
And each bears the mark of some Home Insurance representa- 
tive’s interest and efforts in behalf of. the policyholder. In 
nearly every community from coast to coast, these members 
of the Home “family” are bringing protection to their clients 
and neighbors in an efficient, friendly way. And when and if 
fire or other adversity. occurs, you'll find that this is a friend- 
ship of deeds—not words. Then your Home man carries out 
the promise of your policy—sees to it that you get fast and 
effective help. 


This sincere, human approach to your insurance needs has 
given The Home the neighborly characteristics for which it is 
known. It has made of it a company which not only serves 
your community but is a part of it—a company of people 
rather than statistics. 


The Home, in its truest sense, is the man who lives in your 
town and serves you—your Home representative and his com- 
panions in communities throughout the country. The accom- 
panying figures are a report of their work for you and your 
neighbors in the year 1950. 








Balance Sheol 


ADMITTED AS 





SETS 


‘Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies 
United States Government Bonds. . . 
Other Bonds and Stocks . ..... 


Investment in The 


Home 


Indemnity Company. . .... - 


Real Estate... 


Agents’ Balances or Uncollected 
Premiums, Less Than 90 Days Due . 
Other Admitted Assets. . . .... 


Total Admitted Assets. . ... 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums. . . 


Reserve for Losses 
Reserve for Taxes 


and Loss Expenses . 


Liabilities under Contracts with 
War Shipping Administration . . . 
Reinsurance Reserves . ..... 


Dividends Declared. . ...... 


Other Liabilities . 


Total Liabilities Except Capital . 


SS eee 
Sarplus .... 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders 


Oe wa 


*December 31, 
1950 

$ 38,777.419.93 

108,301.862.62 

175,820,027.95 


6,878,161.00 
5,293,635.24 


19,766,198.65 
3,320.264.23 


$358,157,569.62 


$153,821,812.00 
40,775,253.00 
8,750,000.00 


1,218,246.31 
1,334,793.53 
3,598,708.50 
5,417,599.74 
$214.916.413.08 
$ 20.000.000.00 
123,241,156.54 
$143,241,156.54 
$358,157,569.62 








*NOTES: Bonds carried at $5,799,756.96 Amortized Value and Cash $80,000.00 
in the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities 
have been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. Assets and Liabilities in Canada 
have been adjusted to the basis of the free rate of exchange. Based on 
December 31, 1950 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, the 
Total Admitted Assets would be $357,620,695.62 and the Surplus as Regards 


Policyholders would be 


$142,704,282.54. 


Sincerely, 
PRESIDENT 
Directors 


Lewis L. CLarke Cuartes A. Lovcutn Henry C. Bronte 


Ivan Escort 
Vice President 


Haren K. Park 
President, 
First National Bank 
of Columbus, Ga. 


Union Dime 
Savings Bank 


Gesncs MeAnany Percy C. Mapetra, Jr. 


President 
Trustee, esident, 
Title - es a & Land Title Bank & Borxin C. Wricat 
Trust Company Trust Co. Lawyer 
Harotp V. Smita Eart G. Harrison Leroy A. Lincotn 
President Lawyer President, 


Metropolitan Life 


Freverick B. Apams Insurance Company 


Cuampion McDowett Davis 


Grorce Gunp Wilmington, N. C. 
President, 


Cleveland Trust Co. 


Haron H. Hetm 


Joun M. Franxuin 


Rocer W. Basson President, 


Chairman of Board, 
Babson’s Reports, Inc. 


President, Lou R. CranpaLt 
Chemical Bank & Rosert B. Meyer President, 
Trust Co. The Cord Meyer Company George A. Fuller Co. 


. 


*Deceased January 18, 1951 


« ‘THE HOME * 
Susurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE + AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 











The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Banker Vice President & President, % 
ase L ites General Counsel Empire Trust Company 
Chairman, 


Chairman of President, 
Executive Committee, Atlantic Coast Line THomas J. Ross 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. Senior Partner, 
Railroad Co. Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross 
Rorert W. Dowzine we cael —_— oe Etm 
, President, Peoples Savings M oe swe 
City Investing Co. Bank & Trust Co. of ieee Brass 


United States Lines Co. 














































































































































































































JOSEPH D. GOODMAN , 






March 15, 1951 


JAMES F. HUGHES ., 


NOTHING HAS occurred during the first quarter of 
this year to precipitate me into a state of pessimism. 

I do not regard all-out war as having become 
more imminent. Rather the contrary, because of 
the harrowing losses of Communists in Korea, be- 
cause of the upbuilding of military might in West- 
ern Europe, because of the almost universal sink- 
ing of Soviet influence in its satellite countries and 
elsewhere throughout the world. 

That social, economic, political conditions within 
Russia are causing the Kremlin acute alarm can- 
not be doubted. Despite all desperate attempts to 
bar from Russians knowledge of what is happening 
outside the borders, the facts are penetrating, not 
only through the Voice of America, but from in- 
numerable other sources. “Truth is mighty and 
will prevail.” 

Demonstration of America’s mastery of large- 
scale production of the eerie destructiveness of the 
atom bomb must cause Moscow to shudder. All 
indications are that we have succeeded in produc- 
ing enough to drench Russia almost overnight, from 
the multitudinous bases we have established not 
far from her borders. 

Meanwhile, the Atlantic Pact is being imple- 
mented. More and more U.N. ground forces, from 
various countries, are congregating in Korea, where 
the tide of battle has lately favored them. Latest 
reports are that the Chinese Communists, because 
of their horrific losses, are becoming less enamoured 
of Soviet Russia’s responsibility for their plight. 

Altogether, as already said, I persist in believing 
that Russia isn’t prepared to risk all-out war. 

However, it is extremely hazardous to predict 
what the monsters in Moscow may unfurl. Will 
they invade Yugoslavia? Tito’s defiance of them, 
especially in view of the rising resentment against 
them elsewhere, must be most infuriating, may 
drive them to desperation, to unleashing another 
World War. 


On The Home Front 


The most encouraging development here has 
been the reaction to the obstreperous conduct of 
union labor leaders, who have violently kicked over 
the traces, refused to cooperate in war-waging by 


HEINZ H. BIEL 


All signs suggest hopefulness 






B. C. FORBES 


/ Finance 











America, have acted as spoiled children—a not 
unnatural sequence to their prolonged pampering 
by the New Deal and the mis-named Fair Deal. 

They insist upon ruling the roost, upon running, 
dominating the nation and its war-making activities. 

“Unless we can lay down the rules, we won't 
play,” is their childish, petulant, absurd attitude. 

We are approaching the cross-roads. 

Will President Truman, always the politician and 
perhaps with aspirations for another nomination as 
Chief of State, surrender to the highhanded de- 
mands of unioneers? 

Or will he decide to place patriotic considera- 
tions above his personal political fortunes? 

In other words, will he put unioneers in their 
place and strive conscientiously to cooperate in 
upbuilding the nation’s productive military might 
to its maximum? ~ 


The People’s Reaction 


The Number One barometer of how the Amer- 
ican people react to constantly-changing conditions 
is the stock market. 

Here is the foremost forum indicating how re- 
‘sponsible citizens react to day-to-day events 
throughout the world. 

Panickyness has been absent. 

Important is the compromise effected between 
the Federal Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board. Decision to issue 2%% government bonds, 
non-marketable for many years, may prove a work- 
able way out. 

My guess is that stock quotations will hold up 
reasonably well until mid-year. 

Beyond that, what may happen is in the lap of 
the gods. 

We should know more definitely by then whether 
Stalin will cause eruption of another World War 
or whether he will become conciliatory. 

My opinion is that he will not court Russian de- 


struction by atomic bombs. 








SUPPOSE 


HAD 
at RAN 
SOME MONEY 
TO INVEST- 


Maybe a lot, maybe a little. The 
amount doesn’t matter at all. 


Just suppose you had decided to 
buy some stocks, had made up 
your mind to invest for any one 
of several good reasons. To get a 
5% or 6% return on your money, 
for instance, or to protect your 
capital against rising prices. 

Would you know how to go 
about it? 

Would you know, for instance, 
that the best place to go for help 
and information on buying stocks 
and bonds is a broker’s office? That 
it’s a broker’s business to serve 
investors, that no card of admis-- 
sion is needed, and that whether 
you buy stocks or not, he’ll give 
you all the help he can? 

Here at Merrill Lynch, for ex- 
ample, you’d talk to an account 
executive, a man we pay to know 
all he can about securities, a man 
who uses all his knowledge and ex- 
perience to serve our customers. 

You’ll find him competent, con- 
scientious, and concerned about 
your welfare. Concerned even to 
the point of advising you not to 
buy securities if your funds aren’t 
adequate to the risks involved. 

Because in the final analysis, 
he’s not paid to sell you—he’s paid 
to help you buy! 

So if you’d like to invest — 


Just ask the “Merrill Lynch” man 
e+ + OFr write— 


Department SD-12 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 




















INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





Demand for investment stocks 


AT THIS WRITING, it appears that the 
Treasury Department has won its battle 
to maintain the long-term Government 
Bond rate at 24%. This has an important 
bearing on the outlook for securities. If, 
at any time, the Government should 
have to pay 3% for money, it would 
probably cause a general decline in the 
investment market. This is a subject 
which readers should continually watch. 

A bill has been introduced in the 
legislature of New York State which 
would, if enacted into law, permit life 
insurance companies to invest in com- 
mon stocks up to 5% of their assets. It 
is estimated roughly that this would 
amount to $1% billion. This is a lot of 
money. If this bill is approved, as I 
think it will be, my opinion is that the 
life insurance companies will buy stocks 
such as American Telephone and lead- 
ing utilities to a larger extent than any 
other group. 

At present, the insurance companies 
obtain about 24% on long-term Govern- 
ment Bonds; about 2%% on long-term 
best quality corporation bonds; about 
8%% on highest grade preferred stock; 
and, perhaps, 44% on the general run of 
mortgages. It is obvious that if they can 
obtain 6% or better on excellent com- 
mon stocks, they will buy them. Also, 
if they can obtain 4%-5% on A-1 stocks, 
with an opportunity for growth and ex- 
tra or increased dividends, will buy 
them also. 

Here are some of the stocks. which I 
think the insurance companies would 
be justified in buying: 


Now Dividend via 
American Tel. & Tel. 154 $9.00 5.8 
Florida Pr. & Lt..... 224 140 62 
Niagara Mohawk ... 22 140 63 
Illinois Power 36 220 62 
Pennsylvania Pr.& Lt. 26 150 5.7 
Philadelphia Electric. 27 150 5.5 
Corn Products 70 8.60 5.1 
Standard Oil (N.J.). 103 6.00 58 
American Tobacco .. 68 400 59°’ 
Reynolds Tobacco .. 34 2.00 5.8 
Liggett & Myers.... 75 5.00 6.6 
Otis Elevator 260 7.0 


Also stocks of similar quality. 

I believe they will, moreover, buy 
leading bank stocks, such as Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York, which yields 
4.8% on the dividend paid last year, 
and Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., 
which yields close to 5%. It is my belief 
that despite many opinions to the con- 
trary, the earnings of banks will be 
satisfactory. 

In the low-priced field, I call special 
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attention to the stock of Carriers and 
General Corporation, listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, now around 10, 
This is a well-managed “closed-end” in- 
vestment company. It owns an excellent 
portfolio of listed stocks. The value of 
its assets has increased over a period of 
years. For instance, at the end of 1943, 
the net asset value was $5.29; at the 
close of 1950, $13.59. Recently, the 
value of assets amounted to almost $15 
a share. 

It has long been the custom for a 
stock of this type to sell under its net 
asset value. Recently, however, there 
have been some signs of a change. For 
instance, the stock of Lehman Corpora- 
tion now sells above its asset value. Be- 
cause of sustained and substantial buy- 
ing of leading common stocks by in- 
vestment trusts, pension funds, etc., it 
is entirely likely that in time there will 
be a shortage of high-class common 
stocks. 

Such a development would probably 
mean that the stock of investment com- 
panies, such as Carriers and General, 
will sell at a premium. From 1946 to 
1949, inclusive, this stock paid 65¢ a 
share. Last year however, the dividend 
amounted to 85¢. At present prices 
therefore, the stock provides a very 
satisfactory yield. ‘ 

Also in the low-priced field, I call at- 
tention to Long Island Lighting, listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, now 
around 11. This company supplies elec- 
tric and gas service in Nassau and Suf- 
folk Counties and in the Rockaway Dis- 
trict of the Borough of Queens, N. Y. 
The territory has grown considerably, 
and as far as can be foreseen, the out- 
look is for continued growth of popu- 
lation and business in the company’s 
territory. Earnings for 1950 are esti- 
mated to have been around $1.25 a 
share. An initial dividend of 25¢ was 
paid at the close of the year. For those 
having patience, this stock is recom- 
mended as an opportunity for slow ap- 
preciation, with a probable dividend in 
1951 of $1. 


P.S. Since the above article was writ- 
ten the Treasury Department has an- 
nounced that a 2%% non-marketable 
government bond will be offered to 
holders of the 2%’s of 1967-72. This 
might be a step toward somewhat 
higher money rates, and might cause @ 
moderate decline in stock prices. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


Forbes 
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YES—FORTUNES ARE MADE—NOT IN 


DIVIDENDS—BUT GROWTH VALUES 


The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 


Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 


“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 


Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 


This demand from everywhere for re- 


liable guidance on when and what to buy 
forced us to publish our comments in in- 


expensive weekly bulletins. W. H. ROYSTONE 


INVESTMENT ANALYST 
Who, from devoting many years protecting in- 
vestors from a ee ee ee bn 
. . 4 es - econ: 0) 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. } yy BoB J Tree te be pavsemel oinents 


a oe a oe the small speculator to the largest invest- 


To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 


Now, thanks to the discovery, made while we Me ST alee 





growth values. He does not realize the 
great number of stocks listed that are in 
a trend of natural retrogression. He does 
not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages. However, many of 
the few that look like growth stocks have 
their own peculiar limitations. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through specializing, not through 
diversification. A few poor selections can 
destroy the gains of years. Recently, our 
clients bought a pre-reorganization bond 
that doubled in price and an oil stock at six 
that went to fourteen. Our newest discovery 
at four has already advanced to eleven and 
still has great fortune-building promise. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement. That 
alone will offset higher living costs. That, 
and fortune-building requirements, calls 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain each 
year. Instead, the great majority of in- 
vestors see their cash values shrink each 
year. The very opposite is the basis of 
our long-term fortune-building plan. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says .. .” is re- 
spected by the best in Wall Street, from 





evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry formula, we are 
enabled to detect the difference between distribution and accu- 
mulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow 
the insiders who make the market, not the public that buys 
during distribution and sells during periods of accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. Instead of building up a fortune in a few years, he sees 
his funds shrink year after year. Unfortunately, investors and 
traders are equally victims of psychological distortions. Follow- 
ing popular sentiment, they too often are forced to buy when 
they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules 
for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

Often, before the fifty-point break in 1946, we warned against 
a drastic decline. Just before the Korea crisis, we repeated that 
warning. We advised conserving cash to buy special situations, 
long-term growth possibilities independent of general conditions. 
Anticipating such breaks to buy growth bargains makes all the 
difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of appreciation from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller’ investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of growth prospects in special situations such as those we have 
elected to buy for substantial income and rapid growth. While 
they await opportunities they need instruction to protect them 
from the dangers of popular misconceptions such as the uni- 
versal mistake in forecasting the 1948 election. 


GROWTH FIRST— THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy at any time and 
be sure of a profit. He has slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He seldom considers that many businesses 
outgrow their initial advantages. He knows next to nothing about 





ment trusts, 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. With 
a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing for this 
sevice he has foreseen all the impotant market changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment values in 
the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance, 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. 


HUNDREDS OF GRATEFUL CLIENTS WRITE US 
LETTERS LIKE THIS:— 


“I began taking your Service while I was an Ensign in the 
Navy, and have thoroughly studied your bulletins since. I was 
instrumental in persuading my father to subscribe. Now, he 
too is most grateful. 


“I want to tell you how very much your economic philosophy, 
as expressed in your weekly bulletins, has meant to me. You 
have deeply imbued me with principles which will remain with 
me forever. Your stock recommendations have greatly increased 
my financial position. 


“Although it is very little for me to give in return for what 
you have done for me, I want to offer you my sincere apprecia- 
tion for your teachings and expert financial guidance. I con- 
sider you a real friend, although I have never met you except 
through letters. Someday, I hope it will be my pleasure to meet 
personally a man of your high caliber and integrity.” 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 


Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When 
you send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America To- 
morrow” and those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and 
Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 10, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931). Midtown consultation appointment $25. 
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NEW WARTIME 


INVESTOR’S 
ENVELOPE 


at cost of preparation 
and mailing 


Contains: 


10 STOCKS TO BUY NOW 
for Appreciation and Income 
5O COMPANIES TO SELL 


NEW INVESTMENT PROGRAM 
to meet wartime conditions 


BUDGET FOR FAMILY INCOME 
FAMOUS BABSONCHART 
Only a limited number of these Envelopes 
will be 


. There is a preparation 
charge of $2.00. Send no money now 


but request copy TODAY! Print 
Sam ond eidawe ceaty and mall this 
ad to Dept. F.99 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 











.--for Diversification 


WISCONSIN 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


ORGANIZED IN 1924 


7 Mutual Fund 





| Write for prospectus 


WISCONSIN FUNDS Inc. 
General Distributors 


225 E. Mason Milwaukee 2 
Distributors 


FIRST CALIFORNIA CO. 

300 Montgomery St. San Francisco, 20 
HARTWELL P. MORSE 

62 Davis St. Binghamton, N. Y. 




















FORECASTING STOCK MARKET 
MOVEMENTS 


My forecasting methods for the long swings of 
stock prices are now being taught by mail. These 
methods are successful in signaling the right time 
to buy and sell and have produced substantial 
profits. They show how to forecast the longer 
movements and how to make money. The real 
profits are made in the longer movements. For 
price and details write to— 
MARSHALL M. FERGUSON 
Box 5505, Metr itan Station 
Los Angeles California 
(Not an Advisory Service.) 














MAKE YOUR FORTUNE 


ON SCHEDULE. $100,000 goal, using $30 monthly. 
(Ahead of Plan 2/3/51.) STOP losing money on 
emotional speculation. START your FUTURE, To- 
day. NOW. SPECIAL OFFER: latest complete 
Monthly Advice Plan, step by step Record of 1950 
Action, Stocks When in Use and Plot of Analytical 
Findings since origin in 1947 Enclose $2. 


OR, send $18 for above and 12 months of advice. 


SUCCESSFUL TRADERS ANALYSIS 
Bex 244, ESD, San Diego, Calif. 














MARKET OUTLOOK 


by JAMES F. HUGHES 





Reasons for optimisim 


CASUAL REFERENCES to 1929 and 1937 
are beginning to appear in discussions 
of the current stock market. Points of 
similarity are emphasized. Usually in- 
cluded are inflation psychology, in- 
creased public speculation, rapidly ex- 
panding bank loans and the Federal 
Reserve's campaign against bank cred- 
it expansion. 

In recent months I have pointed out 
that the record-breaking increase in 
loans, accompanied by a major decline 
in the investment holdings of the com- 
mercial banks, could be followed by a 
serious break in the market. 

Experience of the last 30 years, how- 
ever, shows that major bull markets 
have without exception provided def- 
inite evidence of important technical 
deterioration before reaching their ul- 
timate tops. 

While waiting for this technical de- 
terioration to appear, it looks like a 
good time to consider whether the stock 
market may be in the process of making 
a drastic change in its pricing policy 
which has been in force now for many 
years. Since 1937 the yield of the D-] 
industrial average has been constantly 
higher than the yield on high-grade 
corporate bonds. For periods of many 
months in 1937-38, 1940-41-42, 1948- 
49-50 the earning power of the average 
was more than double the earning pow- 
er of bonds. 

It is this fact that makes 1951 dras- 
tically different from 1929 and 1937. 

Prior to the market peaks in these 
years the earning power of high-grade 
stocks ‘was substantially less than the 
earning power of bonds. In 1951 the 


average earning power of the 30 D-] 
industrial stocks is still more than 
double the earning power of high-grade 
corporate bonds. 

In June, 1949, the combined yield 
of the Dow-Jones industrial and rail 
averages was nearly three times the 
yield of high-grade bonds. The relative 
position of stock yields was worse than 
at the bear market lows of 1932, 19388 
and 1942. This situation would have 
been justified only in the event of a 
major collapse in general business ac- 
tivity that would have resulted in dras- 
tic dividend reductions comparable to 
those of 1932 and 1938. 

Related to the steady trend toward 
record-breaking earnings and dividend 
payments of the post-war period, the 
level of stock prices in mid-1949 must 
be accepted as the prize example of the 
inability of the regulated market to 
translate with any logical consistency 
value into price. Prices in general were 
not as ludicrously low as they were in 
1941-42 but the regulated investment 
market of 1949 had less justification for 
allowing stocks, on a yield and price- 
earnings basis, to sell relatively lower 
than in 1941. 

In 1941 the prestige of common 
stocks was very low. The two major 
price collapses of 1929-32 and 1937 
were still relatively green in investment 
memory. As far as war was concerned 
there had been no recent example of 
its tremendous inflationary potential. 
The long major advance in bond prices 
was still based on normal economic re- 
lationships, and for general investment 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 39) 
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J 
le x 
‘ 1950 A LR S 
} nnual heport Summary 
ail 
he 
ve CONDENSED INCOME STATEMENT 
“ 1950 1949 
ve eek, er, ad, BE. OTS yy w Als ula hiss dieane onthe $758,253,539 $585,781,441 
a RE, i ies ak 1 cick. . lu wld eS anew aaleuw ded deh 770,622,957 595,205,738 
rC- Enoome ane Tissot Prolite Tarts 26k. ce ooo vcc cc cwes vewseeeds 113,693,689 53,644,219 
ns mee ra, OUR TE |. uovdt cus Gs aeuNe ua auee Oui 124,111,851 92,210,192 
. Se INE I non cess Ve ek cee bee Pane eb areas 4.30 3.20 
rd NE a a Sd dary » vam co wn 72,015,860 57,613,658 
nd 
he CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
ist Assets : 
. NN 825 2 OPENING. ay Uae va ke Lae $429,478,513 $335,625,314 
cy Fixed Assets After Accumulated Depreciation and Amortization 409,068,982 373,685,214 
sre Investments in Affiliates and Foreign Subsidiaries............. 25,071,239 30,267,227 
in EEE ENTE ERE OTIS 5 ET OE REED 5,556,024 4,460,132 
ont Postwar Refund of Excess Profits Tax (Canadian Subsidiaries) ..... ae 275,776 
_ Patents, Trade-Marks, and Goodwill. ...................-5-- 1 a 
er $869,174,759 $744,313,664 
a Liabilities 
jor RAE a Ha Segal PE Te REEF Seg Ee Ee ND $177,945,582 $111,645,125 
37 ON, nn cewenknthne hbese hs 500s) s0bbas 150,000,000 150,000,000 
ent Sent HRN: <5 cdi cdbwiewecoinke cule Ohwow eee 6,381,098 6,541,043 
. Capital Stock— 
‘al. 28,069,719 shares (27,941,144 shares in 1949) .......... 201,232,021 196,697,675 
ces 736,625 shares (865,200 shares in 1949) held by the 
re- Corporation as collateral under the Stock Pur- 
ent chase Plan for Employees................... 26,088,927 30,623,273 
SE eS a a a 227,320,948 227,320,948 
7 Less present amount of Agreements under the 
Stock Purchase Plan for Employees.......... 25,819,827 30,349,837 
i 201,501,121 196,971,111 
en > | SN tee Oe ab seas eres Baoee’ URE 333,346,958 279,156,385 
$869,174,759 $744,313,664 
0 
10 
* Copies of the complete 1950 Annual Report of Union Carbide and 
0 Carbon Corporation will be gladly furnished on request. Included 
with the report is an illustrated booklet that tells how the Cor- 
poration’s products—Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases, and Plastics 
+ —are used in industry and the home. For copies of the report 
0 and booklet, please write to the Secretary, Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
0 
Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Subsidiaries include 
0 Bake ite, KRENE, and ViINYLITE Plastics + LinpE Oxygen « Prest-O-Lire Acetylene + Pyrorax Gas 
Nationa Carbons « EverEapy Flashlights and Batteries » ACHESON Electrodes + Prestone and Trek Anti-Freezes 
as Evectromet Alloys and Metals + Haynes STexiite Alloys «+ SyNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CURB AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


One Wall Street. New York 5,N. Y. 








NO BRAIN OR PENCIL WORK 


Simply set the big 7” plastic coated dials 
on the New Market Trend Analyzer and read: 
% profit, % yield, % change in stock prices 
compared to market averages. Pamphlet shows 
9 applications to stock and market analysis. 

FOR BUSINESS MEN—a handy gadget 
with special dials for mark-up and discounts. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Send name, 
address and $4.50 today. Prompt delivery. 
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7006 N. Monon Chicago 30, IIl. 
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MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Reduce speculative holdings on coming rise 


THE PATTERN I have in the back of my 
mind runs something like this: over the 
near-term, the averages probably will 
move higher with considerable specu- 
lative enthusiasm developing. Between 
260 and 300, however, it may be wise 
to reduce rather than increase holdings. 
By this I do not mean wise to sell every- 
thing, but wise to have more cash and 
less stocks—or wise to have more de- 
fensive and less adventurous stocks. 


The recent bearishness has not wor- 
ried me too much because it has been 
so widespread; and because so many 
people have talked bearish without sell- 
ing any stocks. 

I will worry a great deal more when 
this bearishness subsides and the mar- 
ket again advances at the January rate. 
Then I want to be a seller on balance. 

It is progressively less easy to pick 
out “real bargains” in the stock market. 
You can “justify” prices by citing earn- 
ings, dividends and assets; and you can 
say that almost all stocks are “not high” 
in relation to bonds, real estate and 
other forms of investment. But when it 
comes to saying that specific issues 
are either dirt cheap or absurdly high, 
a fellow feels a bit fenced in. A column 
like this, therefore, is increasingly dif- 
ficult to write. 

The task would be easier were it not 
for reader psychology. Many individual 
issues which have been mentioned here 








SHOWS YOU - 


The Underlying Condition 
of the Market . . . Right Now! 


These factual time-tested market analysis tools should help you judge 
probable market trend turning points .. . alert you to impending de- 
clines or advances ... help you to avoid weak stocks . .. help you to 
concentrate your money in stocks that are stronger than average. Write 
today for current samples of our factual work so you can judge its value 
for yourself: 1. Our most recent analysis of market undertone conditions; 
2. Up-to-date ratings on 44 industry groups and 462 individual stocks; 
3. Our selection of stocks to buy, hold, sell; 4. Included FREE, 48-page 
book THIS IS CAPITAL APPRECIATION giving clear logical program 


for managing your market account under today's uncertain conditions. 
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during the last 19 months have per- 
formed handsomely, and the mere men- 
tion of a stock now is regarded by many 
people as a suggestion to buy it. Of 
course, that is “wrong reading” of the 
column; but how can one discuss in- 
dividual issues in a neutral vein and 
still make the other fellow believe he 
is not being told to buy them? 

As a matter of fact, I feel “neutral” 
about most stocks, “optimistic” about 
the near-term prospects of some that I 
already have discussed, and “pessimis- 
tic” about a few. I am not as “bullish” 
about any issue as I was about almost 
all issues a few months ago. 

Unlike so many people, I am not 
“bearish” about the near-term outlook. 
I think the averages are going higher 
these next few months. 

I surmise that there will be more 
of that speculative enthusiasm which 
we saw in January before there is any 
of that hasty selling such as occurred 
in the weeks last summer just after the 
beginning of the Korean incident. But 
from an intermediate trading point of 
view I would prefer to sell speculative 
stocks on outstanding strength rather 
than to add to holdings. I am expecting 
to recommend selling on strength be- 
tween now and midyear. 

Now, I do not think that the highs 
made between now and early summer 
necessarily will represent the peak for 
the broader bull market. I surmise that 
the top will be made much later, per- 
haps in 1952 or 1953. What I am look- 
ing for is an important “interruption” 
in the rise—one big enough and deep 
enough to make it pay to implement it 
in one’s trading policy. 

Probably it would be unsafe to sell 
all of one’s stocks on the next rise; but 
it might be prudent to reduce holdings 
of the more speculative ones—especially 
the armament issues. 

You must build your personal policy 
around war, or no war. You must de- 
cide what you think is going to happen. 
If we go to war with Russia this spring, 
the market will do one thing. If we 
don’t go to war with Russia this year, 
the market will do something else. 

My guess is that we are not going to 
war this year. It follows, I think, that 
defense production must be cut back 
some time this summer or early fall. 
Otherwise, what are we going to do 
with all the stuff that American indus- 
try will be producing? It will be com- 
ing out of our ears. 

Too many people think our war pro- 
duction this summer will be patterned 
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after that of World War II. That was 
diferent. We were fighting both Ger- 
many and Japan, and supplying most 
of the material for our allies, including 
Russia herself. The stuff actually was 
being destroyed, obsoleted or shipped 
out of the country about as fast as it 
was produced. Without actual war we 
will be destroying little, obsoleting little 
and exporting little. How it will pile 
up! The productivity of our assembly 


lines, once they get rolling, is the eighth 
wonder of the world. In a few months 
the assembly lines will be rolling. 
The “boom” since Korea has been 
war-fear inspired. The armament busi- 
ness has been superimposed on a peace 
economy actually stimulated into great- 
er activity by fear of wartime shortages. 
We have borrowed something from the 
future since last June in order to have 
a civilian industry boom. Inventories 


have been hoarded. The possibility of 
a period of “adjustment and digestion,” 
if there is no war this year, certainly 
looms. The problem is to time it. I 
would guess late July or August. Per- 
haps it will come sooner, perhaps later. 

The above projection may be wrong. 
Stalin, or Stalin’s stooges, may march 
into Yugoslavia this spring. Lots of 
European news sources feel sure of it. 
But there is enough possibility that my 





TELEVISION STOCKS 


Which Ane Still Underwalued? 


| i ye controls and shortages, TV sales for the first quarter may reach 

2 million sets vs. 1.3 million for the same period of 1950. What is the 
outlook for the balance of the year in view of increasing shortages of critical 
materials? To what extent can simplification of design eliminate need for scarce 
metals? Is it possible that large Government orders for electronic items will 
more than offset later reduction in TV sets? 


WHICH WILL GAIN FROM 
HUGE GOVERNMENT ORDERS? 


Few investors as yet realize the extent of gov- 
ernment spending in this field. Already $8 billion 
have been allocated for communication and elec- 
tronic items through 1952, or at the rate of $4 
billion a year. This compares with only $1.7 billion 
spent for radio and TV sets in 1950! 


In a new Report UNITED Service points out 
which companies are most likely to benefit from 
this huge government business. Also that certain 
TV companies will escape extreme taxation be- 
cause of the “Growth” formula. 


Four stocks from the list at the left are 
selected by UNITED as most attractive for in- 
vestment today. 


Special introductory Offer 


As a Special Introductory Offer, we will send to new 
readers the regular weekly UNITED Investment Reports 
for one full month for only $1.00. Also you will receive 
UNITED’s new Television Report by return mail. Just pin a 
dollar to the coupon and mail today! 





20 Stocks Reviewed 
4 Issues Favored 


N a new survey of the TV industry 
UNITED Service reviews the posi- 

tion of leading set and parts makers, 
and presents earnings and dividend 
data on 20 leading radio and TV 
stocks. 

This study points out the companies 
likely to fare best under present war- 
economy conditions, especially firms 
in line for substantial military busi- 
ness. Following are the 20 companies 
reviewed in this Report, four of which 
are selected for current investment. 


Int'l Tel. & Tel. 
Hytron Radio 
Magnavox 
Motorola 

Oak Mfg. 
Philco ‘Corp. 
Hazeltine 
Raytheon 
Sylvania Elec. 
Zenith Radio 


Admiral Corp. 
Amer. B’ casting 
Clarostat Mfg. 
Col. B’ casting 
Cornell-Dubil. 
DuMont Lab. A 
Emerson Radio 
Gen. Instrument 
Hallicrafters 
Radio Corp. 





New investment opportunities in this 
dynamic industry are pointed out in 
UNITED's Special Report. 





| Address 
(wm: television stocks are in the | 


unique position of being attractive | 

investments under either war or | 
peace. A number of companies in this | 
field are large manufacturers of special- | 
ized electronic equipment used by ae 
armed forces. 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 





210 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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Life... 


California 


You've dreamed of some day living or 
visiting in the land of sunshine — here 
is something you can do about it. 
Start a California savings account with 
Standard Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. On Dec. 31, 1950 Standard 
Federal paid their ninth consecutive 
dividend rate on the basis of 3% per 
annum. 


i?) 


current 
dividend rate 


Your principal is safe while you earn 
more. Savings accounts are insured up 
to $10,000. Send for Standard’s “Save 
by Mail” Plan that makes our office as 
near to you as your mail box. 


WRITE Topay for Stand- 
ard Federal’s “Save by 
Mail” Plan, and your free 
copy of “California, Here 
I Come,” picturing “Life 
the California Way.” 


Oe PRESIDENT 


STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS 
and Loan Association 


735 SOUTH OLIVE STREET 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF 








BE YOUR OWN 


HOW T0 MARKET ANALYST 


“THE CHARTCRAFT METHOD 
OF POINT AND FIGURE TRADING" 
The most concise and easily read 
book on a practical method that 


reduces stock market trading to a 
mechanical science. 


Only 97 pages; over 100 descriptive 
charts (10 day return privilege). 


$2 a copy, from 
CHARTCRAFT SERVICE 
315 W. 35th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 








HOW 10 
IMPROVE YOUR POSITION 
IN THESE COMMODITIES 


WHEAT LARD 

CORN RYE 

GATS EGGS 
To help you make decisions in your 
speculative position in these commodi- 
ties, regardless of the market trends, 
Commodity Trend Service offers you 
weekly bulletins containing sound mar- 
ket information plus on-the-spot tele- 
grams as the situation requires. 


Current bulletins on these commodi- 








ties will be sent you on request. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 





projection may be right to make one 
feel like selling some less desirable 
stocks on strength. 

The synthetics textile industry inter- 
ests me, war or peace—because it is a 
great growth industry. I like growth 
stocks better than armament stocks and 
rails. 

The more important producers of 
man-made textile fibres are American 
Viscose, Celanese Corporation and Du- 
Pont; but Chemstrand (jointly owned 
by Monsanto and American Viscose), 
Eastman Kodak, Union Carbide and 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical (Vicara) 
also are sizable producers. Industrial 
Rayon sells most of its output to the 
tire industry. Rayonier sells a good part 
of the pulp it produces to rayon makers 
as raw material. 

Most of the old line cotton mills use 
some rayon and nylon; but the cloth 
weavers (from fibre made by others) 
which are most outstanding in the syn- 
thetics field are Burlington Mills, Rob- 
bins Mills and Goodall-Sanford. Collins 
d+ Aikman and Goodall have been us- 
ing rayon and nylon in automobile up- 
holstery. 

Some of the shares of synthetic tex- 
tile companies certainly are worth own- 
ing as real growth issues. Burlington 
Mills, discussed in this column on Feb- 
ruary 15, is quite outstanding. The 
stock is being split 3-for-2 shortly and 
may maintain the same $2 dividend 
rate on the increased capitalization. The 
company, like American Viscose and 
Celanese, is so big that it grows about 
step in step with the synthetics in- 
dustry. 

Robbins Mills is not nearly as large, 
but it is about 100% synthetics, and the 
progress it has made, especially in 
men’s suitings, is challenging. The 
equity may be more dynamic than Bur- 
lington, but it probably is not quite 
as high-grade. 

Goodall-Sanford is more speculative 
than either; but it may be cheaper right 
at the moment. The objection to Good- 
all is that it has not yet reached the 
investment quality position of the other 
two. But I like it as a speculation. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








“HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


in a 
DECLINING MARKET” 


INFLATION CREATES COLLAPSE 
Read this 80-page book on Short Selling. 
Profit from it on the way DOWN 


THIRD PRINTING $1.00 


MARK WEAVER, Dept. F-1, Box 1130 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
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Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate . Potash . Fertilizer 


* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
February 28, 1951, as follows: 
4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
836th Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share. 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Forty Cents (40¢) per share. 


Both dividends are payable March 30, 
1951, to. stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 16, 1951. 
Checks will be mailed. 


Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 


* 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


« Chemicals 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


202nd Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share 
on the Common Stock, payable March 
30, 1951, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on March 15 
1951. Checks will be mailed 


H. C. ALLAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelpbia 32, March 2, 1951 
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UTAH 
POWER & 
LIGHT CO. 


A GROWING COMPANY 
IN A GROWING WEST 


Serving in Utah, idaho, Wyoming, Colcrado 
















BOOKLETS 























Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Fornes Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





















936. WHat MANAGEMENT Expects OF 
Tue Junior Executive: John N. Marshall, 
president of Granite City Steel Co., warns 
young men that it is a tough job acquiring 
the art of leadership, but outlines methods 
for those willing to put in “a forty-hour 
week.” (9 pages.) 












937. WHERE Do WeE STAND—WHERE 
Are We Gornc? John L. Collyer, president 
of B. F. Goodrich, discusses the present 
rubber conditions in this country and de- 
tails a seven-point rubber mobilization pro- 
gram to safeguard U.S. economy against 
Communism. (11 pages.) 


938. Ever ListeEN To Your ANNUAL 
Report? This 16-page booklet points up 
that it takes more than accurate facts and 
figures to achieve stockholder confidence 
in annual reports. Notes how reports can 
make people look, read, understand, and 
listen. 









STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 













purposes bonds were more popular than 
common stocks. 

By 1949 drastic changes had oc- 
curred in most of these factors. From 
1942 to 1946 the stock market staged 
the most persistent advancing trend in 
the history of the D-J averages. War 
financing tripled our monetary supply. 
Finally, the most important item from 
an investment viewpoint, was the obvi- 
ous difficulties that developed during 
1946 and 1947 in maintaining the war- 
time level of bond prices. Late in 1947 
long-term Government bonds were 
actually put on Federal relief. This fact 
has seriously handicapped the efforts of 
the Reserve authorities to prevent the 
monetization of private debt by the 
commercial banks. 

If the very impressive advance in 
high-grade stocks since the summer of 
1949 is a reflection of the slow but 
steady increase in the popularity of 
common stocks there is no way of fore- 
telling how long the prevailing uptrend 
will last nor how high it will go. 


































Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 


February 27, 1951 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
has declared quarterly dividend No. 120 
of Fifty Cents ($.50) per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, pay- 
able March 20, 1951, to common stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 9, 1951. 


W. C. KING, Secretary 
























March 15, 1951 



















Copies Are Now Available 


The annual report of The 
Detroit Edison Company has 
just been mailed to our 
55,000 stockholders. It is an 
illustrated 24-page booklet 
describing the highlights of 


‘the 1950 activities of the 


company supplying light and 
power to the great industrial 
and farm areas of southeast- 
ern Michigan. We shall be 
glad to send copies of the re- 
port to those interested. Write 
our Treasurer, 2000 Second 
Avenue, Detroit 26, Mich. 


The Ontnite Eddies Company. 














PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF EARNINGS 


For the 12 Months Ended December 31 


Operating Revenues 


splay hal RARE A AG GRE Ag) Sure 


Operating Expenses 
Operation and Maintenance 


Net Income 

Dividends on Preferred and $1 
Dividend Preference Common Stocks 

Balance available for Common Stock 


Dividends on Common Stock..... .......... 


Balance retained in the business 


Earnings per share on 10,698,864 


shares of Common Stock.................. 


Annual dividend rate per share 
at December 31 


*Includes Federal Excess Profits tax of $817,652. 


Opensting Income...................% 
eae 
IN gen ee cca’ si as eg 
Interest and other income deductions... 
































Increase or 
1950 1949 (Decrease) 
Ae ee $135,926,135 $123,092,313 $12,833,822 
pkey 16,497,079 14,257,153 2,239,926 
oe ee 3,113,618 2,725,988 387,630 
Hh Fe 155,536,832 140,075,454 15,461,378 
Ree ae 77,002,829 71,671,005 5,331,824 
PP 14,669,025 13,545,540 1,123,485 
eG tne 29,647,595* 23,087,342 6,560,253 
tek Tales 121,319,449 108,303,887 13,015,562 
eee 34,217,383 31,771,567 2,445,816 
B vine avs 898,168 733,621 164,547 
Parnta es 35,115,551 32,505,188 2,610,363 
Siadeabe 6,557,229 9,350,615 (2,793,386) 
ee 28,558,322 23,154,573 5,403,749 
| re 3,796,764 3,796,764 _ 
Be aes 24,761,558 19,357,809 5,403,749 
14,443,841 12,255,062 2,188,779 
ae eoree $10,317,717 $7,102,747 $3,214,970 
$2.31 $1.81 $0.50 
> pes 1.50 1.20 0.30 


This statement is for the sole purpose of providing information about Philadelphia Electric Company, 
and is not a prospectus or representation in connection with the purchase or sale of any securities. 
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CELANESE | 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA | 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


pe Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


FIRST PREFERRED STOCK 
$4.75 SERIES 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.1834 per 
share, payable April 1, 1951 to hold- 


March 9, 1951. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable April 1, 1951 to holders of 
record at the close of business March 
9, 1951. 


COMMON STOCK 


75 cents per share, payable March 
23, 1951 to holders of record at the 
close of business March 9, 1951. 


R. O. GILBERT 
Secretary 





February 27, 1951. 
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February 28, 


Rovat TyPewRiver 
ComPANY, Ine. 


A dividend of 134%, amounting'to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending April 30, 1951, has been 
declared payable April 16, 1951 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on March 29, 1951. 

A diyidend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared payable April 16, 
1951, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to hold- 
ers of common stock of record at 
the close of business on March 
29, 1951. 


D. H. COLLINS 
Secretary 
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USF&G. 


Baltimore 3. Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 
fifty cents per share payable on 
April 16, 1951, to stockholders of 
record March 22, 1951. 

CLARKE J. FITZPATRICK. 


Secretary 





February 21, 1951 























To reach the TOPS 
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STOCK ANAL YSIS 









by HEINZ H. BIEL 


No change in investment outlook 


No ONE SHOULD be surprised that the 
market is taking a rest. After all, many 
stocks are selling at prices which not 
so long ago had been ‘regarded hope- 
fully as ultimate objectives. The Dow- 
Jones averages have registered gains of 
58.2% for the industrials and 119.5% 
for the rails since the bull market got 
under way in June, 1949. 

Many advisory services and market 
analysts have turned cautious, if not 
outright bearish. 

There is fear of missing the rare op- 
portunity of realizing big paper profits. 
Investors who follow “formula plans” 
which are designed to take emotions as 
well as guessing out of investment de- 
cisions, also were sellers when the in- 
dustrial average passed the 250 mark. 

Yet, those who have accumulated a 
large cash reserve have merely traded 
one worry for another. They miss the 
generous dividend return which good 
common stocks yield even at present 
prices, and they are afraid of further 
inflation. The investor must realize that 
there is no satisfactory solution that will 
give him complete peace of mind 
against any and all contingencies. While 
the all-important question of war or 
peace remains in delicate balance, in- 
vestment policy will necessarily be a 
compromise. 

Historical parallels or purely mechan- 
ical aids like formula plans are inade- 
quate tools for predicting the stock mar- 
ket. Conditions and circumstances of 
today are not comparable with 1946 
or 1937 or 1929.- Allowance must be 
made for the growth of the American 
economy, for the change in the intrin- 
sic value of the dollar, as well as for 
the improbability—for an indefinite pe- 
riod—of a slump in business as long as 
we live in the twilight of a cold war. 

Consequently, this writer does not 
believe that the present level of stock 
prices or the general economic outlook 
call for a change in investment policy. 

One of the few oil stocks still selling 
below its 1948 high is Union Oil of 
California, a fine investment stock with 
an unbroken dividend record going 
back to 1916. Unfavorable price condi- 
tions for heavy fuel oils were respon- 
sible for an earnings decline from the 
1948 peak of $6.51 a common share to 
$3.69 in 1949 and an estimated $3.20 
in 1950. The price situation improved 
greatly after the out-break of the Ko- 
rean war and substantially higher earn- 
ings are expected this year. The present 
$2 dividend rate, providing a 5.3% re- 
turn, might be raised later in the year. 
Another stock which has been held 
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back by a temporary interruption in 
the upward trend in earnings is Sham- 
rock Oil & Gas, a comparatively small 
producer of oil and natural gas. This 
company, however, which has natural 
gas reserves estimated at 2% trillion 
cubic feet, would be an important bene- 
ficiary if a bill now before the Texas 
legislature should become law. The bill 
provides for a minimum price of 10¢ 
per MCF for gas at the well head, as 
compared with an estimated average 
price of 6¢ now being received by 
Shamrock. Although it is by no means 
certain that the proposed law will be 
enacted, the mere possibility may well 
lead to an acceleration of voluntary re- 
visions of contract prices in order to 
forestall introduction of minimum price 
regulation. Shamrock earned $3.54 a 
common share in 1950 and is paying 
dividends at the rate of $1.60 for a 
4.8% return on the present price of 33. 
This is an interesting semi-speculative 
situation. 

One of the fascinating stocks which 
appeals to the investor-gourmet is Con- 
solidated Engineering Corp. of Pasa- 
dena, Calif. For some years this com- 
pany has been building up an excellent 
reputation as a manufacturer of highly 
specialized scientific instruments for in- 
dustrial use and for research. Its major 
products include mass spectrometers 
for the analysis of gases and liquids, vi- 
bration meters, leak detectors, record- 
ing measurement systems, etc. Although 
sales and profits have grown year after 
year, this is still a very small company 
by Wall Street standards. 1950 sales 
were only about $2,500,000, on which 
Consolidated earned an estimated net 
income after all taxes of $380,000, 
equal to $1.50 per share on the 254,000 
common shares now outstanding. A 
stock dividend of 15% was paid last 
year in addition to the regular 60¢ cash 
dividend. 

The stock of Consolidated Engineer- 
ing is listed on the New York Curb and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges and cur- 
rently selling around 30. Obviously, at 
20 times 1950 earnings and on a 2% 
yield basis, this is no bargain. What 
lends such unusual attraction to Con- 
solidated Engineering is a new product 
of very great potential importance. This 
is a radiation detector for military and 
civilian use. It is as small as a pack of 
cigarettes, very simple and sturdy, yet 
precise: It is easy to manufacture at 4 
cost of probably less than $5 apiece. If 
approved, it is believed that the Armed 
Forces alone will require several hun- 
dred thousand. 
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ROME CABLE 






DIVIDEND NOTICE 












The Board of Directors of Rome 
Cable Corporation has declared 
Dividend No. 19 for 30 cents per 
share on the 4% Cumulative Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock of the 
Corporation, payable April 2, 
1951, to holders of record at the 
close of business on March 5, 1951. 

The Directors also declared con- 
secutive Dividend No. 48 for 25 
cents per share, on the Common 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, 
payable March 28, 1951, to 
holders of record at the close of 
business on March 5, 1951. 


Joun ‘H. Dyett, Secretary 
Rome, N. Y., February 21, 1951 
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(MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND No. 65 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been 
declared on the outstanding common 
stock of this Corporation, payable on 

“ March 30, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
March 7, 1951. 





A. R. BERGEN, 
Secretary. 


February 26, 1951. 


























85th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


20c a share from current and ac- 
cumulated investment income, and 
5¢ a share from undistributed 1950 
securities profits. Payable March 31, 
to stock of record March 14, 1951. 


















cs WALTER L. MORGAN, President 


a 
= Philadelphia 2, Pa. = 













E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware, February 19, 1951 


The Board of Directors has declared this 
day regular quarterly dividends of $1.12'/2 
a share on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 
Series and 871/2¢ a share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock—$3.50 Series, both payable 
April 25, 1951, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on April 10, 
1951; also 85¢ a share on the Common 
Stock as the first interim dividend for 
1951, payable March 14, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on February 26, 1951 


L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 





























re Ug TENNESSEE 
om = CorProraTion 
February 19, 1951. 
A dividend of forty-five (45¢) 
cents per share has been declared, 
payable March 29, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business March 7, 1951. 
J. B. McGEE 


Treasurer. 












61 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 











C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
payable April 1, 1951, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business March 9, 1951. 
The transfer books will not close. Checks will 
be mailed. 

FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer 
February 26, 1951. 













































LOEW'S INCORPORATED 




























MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 
: February 21, 1951 
‘y\ The Board of Directors has declared 
t a quarterly dividend of 37\%c per 
share on the outstanding Common 
4 Stock of the Company, payable on 
t March 31, 1951, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 16, 1951. Checks 
s will be mailed. 
t CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer . 
. : 
1 
f JOH NS-MANVILL! ° 
; q fw Johns-Manville 
Corporation 
a RopucTS DIVIDEND 
if The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
d of 75¢ per share on the Common Stock pay- 


able March 14, 1951, to holders of record 
March 5, 1951. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 





March 15, 1951 
































DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Preferred Stock 
A regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock was declared, payable 
April 1, 1951, to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness on March 15, 1951. 


Common Stock 

& A quarterly dividend of $0.20 
* per share on the Common 
a Stock was declared, payable 
*: April 1, 1951, to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness on March 15, 1951. - 

Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be mailed. 


Wo. J. WILLIAMS, 
Vice-Pres. & Secy. 
























th 
CENTURY 


TWENTIETH CENTURY- 


FOX FILM CORPORATION 


February 23, 1951. 
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A quarterly cash dividend of $1.12% 
per share on the outstanding Prior 
Preferred Stock of this Corporation has 
been declared payable March 15, 1951 
to the stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 6, 1951. 


A quarterly cash dividend of $.37% 
per share on the outstanding Convertible 
Preferred Stock of this Corporation has 
been declared payable March 30, 1951 
to the stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 6, 1951. 


A quarterly cash dividend of $.50 
per share on the outstanding Common 
Stock of this Corporation has been 
declared payable March 30, 1951 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on March 6, 1951. 


DONALD A, HENDERSON, Treasurer. 























The Board of Directors of 
PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, payable on 
March 15, 1951, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on March 8, 1951. 
Checks will be mailed. 
CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
February 26, 1951. 


oF 
CALUMET AND HECLA 
CONSOLIDATED COPPER CO. 








The Board of Directors of Calumet and 
Hecla Consolidated Copper’ Company 
has declared a dividend of twenty cents 
($0.20) per share, payable March 16, 
1951 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 9, 1951. Checks 
will be ‘mailed from the Old Colony 
Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 


J. H. Exziorr, Secretary | 


Boston, Mass., February 21, 1951 
se RE NSS 












































Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation held today, 
February 22, 1951, a dividend of fifty 
cents (50c) per share was declared 
on the Common Stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable March 31, 1951 to 
[NL Common stockholders of record at 
the close of business on March 16, 
1951. 
S. A. McCASKEY, JR. 
Secretary 





THOUGHTS 





Faith is indispensable, and the world 
at times does not seem to have quite 
enough of it. It can and has accom- 
plished what seems to be the impos- 
* sible. Wars have been started and men 
and nations lost for the lack of it. Faith 
starts from the individual and builds 
men and nations. America was built by 
and on the faith of our ancestors. 

—SANDBERG. 


Our affections and beliefs are wiser 
than we; the best that is in us is better 
than we can understand; for it is 
grounded beyond ‘experience, and 
guides us, blindfold but safe, from one 
age on to another. 


It takes two to speak the truth—one 
to speak and another to hear. 
—THOREAU. 


Work is something that when we 
have it we wish we didn’t; when we 
don’t have it we wish we did, and the 
Object of most of it is to be able to 
afford not to do any some day. 

—PHOENIX FLAME. 


I shall never permit myself to stoop 
so low as to hate any man. 
—BookeR T. WASHINGTON. 


He who has health, has hope; and 
he who has hope, has everything. 
—ARABIAN PROVERB. 


Governments are necessarily continu- 
ing concerns. They have to. keep going 
in good times and in bad. They there- 
fore need a wide margin of safety. If 
taxes and debt are made all the people 
can bear when times are good, there 
will be certain disaster when times are 
bad. —CaLvin CooLipce. 


We never reach our ideals, whether 
of mental or moral improvement, but 
the thought of them shows us our de- 
ficiencies, and spurs us on to higher 
and better things. —Tryon Epwarps. 


The years teach much which the 
days never know. —EMERSON. 


In proportion as our own mind is 
enlarged we discover a greater num- 
ber of men of originality. Commonplace 
people see no difference between one 
man and another. —PAScCAL. 


—STEVENSON. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Man can climb to the highest sum- 
mits, but he cannot dwell there long. 
—GEoRGE BERNARD SHAW. 


If there be anything that can be 
called genius, it consists chiefly in abil- 
ity to give that attention to a subject 
which keeps it steadily in the mind, 
till we have surveyed it accurately on 
all sides. 


Of all the virtues necessary to the 
completion of the perfect man, there is 
none to be more delicately implied and 
less ostentatiously vaunted than that of 
exquisite feeling or universal benevo- 
lence. —BULWER. 


Friendship with the evil is like the 
shadow in the moming, decreasing 


. every hour; but friendship with the 


good is like the evening shadows, in- 
creasing till the sun of life sets. 
—HERDER. 


Gambling is the child of avarice, the 
brother of iniquity, and the father of 
mischief. —WASHINGTON. 


No matter what theory of the origin 
of government you adopt, if you follow 
it out to its legitimate conclusions it 
will bring you face to face with the 
moral law. —H. J. Van Dyke. 


Though completely armed with 
knowledge and endowed with power, 
we are blind and impotent in a world 
we have equipped and organized—a 
world of which we now fear the inex 
tricable complexity. —PauL VALERY. 


Only the home can found a state. 
—JosePH Cook. 


Christianity is no holiday parade. It 
sometimes means warfare, and first, last 
and always it means discipline. No re- 
ligion has any integrity unless born of 
sacrifice. —FREDERIC S. FLEMunc, D.D. 


—RED.. 


Our free enterprise system has sup 
plied the incentive that has cha 
every person to give his best in produc 
tion and creation. Because the incent 
has been attractive, we have becom 
the greatest producing nation on earth 
To any degree that the incentive tc 
create and produce is restricted, we wil 
be retarded in our progress to a better 
America. —Ra.LpH Haywarp 


There is no less invention in aptly 
applying a thought found in a boc 
than in being the first author of th 
thought. —Bo 


Good humor is the best shield again 
the darts of satirical raillery. 
—C. Summon! 


The great high-road of human wek 
fare and happiness lies along the high 
way of steadfast well-doing, and the 
who are the most persistent and wor 
in the truest spirit, will invariably 
the most successful. —S. SMILE 


A generous prayer is never presente 
in vain; the petition may be re 
but the petitioner is always, I belies 
rewarded by some gracious visitation. 

—STEVENSON 


He who foresees calamities, suffer 
them twice over. —PORTEOU 


The liberal arts inform and enlight 
the independent citizen of a democré 
in the use of his own resources. . 
They enlarge his capacity for 
knowledge and expand his oppo 
ities for self-improvement. . . 
are the wellsprings of a free socket 

—ALFRED WHITNEY GRISWOLD 


A large portion of human beings 
not so much in themselves as in 
their desire to be. They create an id 
character the perfections of whi 
compensate in some degree for impé 
fections of their own. —E. P. WHIPPLE 


Peace rules the day where reas 
rules the mind. 
—WILLIAM WILKIE COLLIS. 


More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” from 
this page are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, hand- 
somely boxed, $7.50. 
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A Text. - 


Be ye strong, therefore, and let not your 


hands be weak; for your work shall be 


Sent in by Alfred C. Wright, 
Medina, N. Y. hat’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


rewarded. 


—II Curonicies 15:7 
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..because this NATIONAL does more than half her work automatically. 


Yet the cost of owning a National Account- one job to another in seconds. 


vo : : is FREE 
ng Machine is only a fraction of what it saves! Get this FRE 


a § 
The operators are pleased, too, because \ 20-page booklet 
Frequently the saving returns the entire they accomplish so much more with less effort \3 4 from your local 
“st of the machine the first year, then runs —and have the satisfaction of producing Fy} representative, 
® year after year as handsome profit. better and neater accounting records, with \ io ween oe ~ 
; ompan 
This new National “31” has an exclusive #5solute accuracy. to 


Dayton 9, Ohio 
Pombination of cost-cutting features. On What savings (and other benefits) can you > 
"me jobs it does two-thirds of the work obtain with a National? The local National 
automatically. It produces several records representative—a trained systems analyst— 
multaneously. It handles a wide variety of will gladly show you, without cost or obliga- 
‘“ounting jobs, and can be switched from _ tion. Why not phone him today? 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 








Which twin is in the South? 





Taars an easy one to answer...for the sun For here in the South...all along the 
and the South just naturally “go together,” 8,000 mile Southern Railway System...a 
right around the calendar! uniqie) d&bination of bountiful resources 


aniso0 


ll - d 
But a friendly thermometer isn’t Theyaaly’ ca natural Gdtantages spelis out year-roun 


f all kind 
reason so many up-and-coming: Sdstories are ih ghhP ory for — of all kinds. 
locating in this nature-favored lands ‘ Ny “Look Poe South!” 


L 
r CrameeT &. Pema 
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JaHILVdSIg President 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 








